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Upon its crest it bears no bush. 


THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 


A BIT OF ANCIENT BRITAIN. 


BY WALTER RAYMOND. 


IL.LUSTRATED BY W. ARTHUR ROUSE. 


EHIND the hills of Montacute— in 

shape like sugar-cones, but covered 

dark in stately, glossy beech, and crowned 

with ragged firs that stand red-limbed in 

light or black against the sky—a long grey 
promontory juts out into the vale. 

Upon its crest it bears no bush. No 
belt of woods encircles its steep side. 
Rising bare and stern above their heads 
it dwarfs the hedgerow elms and oaks 
that stand around its base, and, never 
changing as the seasons pass, looks down 
in cold disdain upon the rich and fertile 
plain below. 

The glistening furrow turns and red- 
dens ’neath the plough. The orchards 
silver at the end of May. The timber, 
clothed in densest summer green, blots 
out the croft, and makes a forest of the 
fields. The elm tree’s top grows yellow at 
the fall, and soon the winter flood lies on the 
moor. But not the passion of the live- 
long year, from earliest bud to autumn’s 


brown decay, can change the aspect of 
those ancient mounds. 

The fact is, Hamdon Hill has seen too 
much, and lived too long ago. 

Viewed from a distance, in the land- 
scape you would never dream this place 
to be so full of interest and delight. The 
fine-cropped turf, in summer slippery dry, 
gives scarce a foothold, but a climb up 
the steep side over the deep intrench- 
ment will be well repaid. At the north- 
west point the rampart rises somewhat 
above the rest. There you may sit upon 
a ridge of grass as close as carpet, and foot- 
worn stones as smooth as many a cottage 
floor, and spend an hour in excellent idle- 
ness, in these days of haste, of far more 
worth than work. The richest and the 
best of Somersetshire spreads all in sight. 
From this height you can look down upon 
the country and read it like a map. 

Half hidden in grey smoke the village 
of Stoke-sub-Hamdon nestles just below. 
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A busy little place that grows and grows 
whilst many a neighbour dwindles less. 
Square modern factories for the making 
of gloves hobnob, cheek and jowl, with 
ancient arches and thatched gables of a 
You can see the pre- 
Near by the 


quaint old world. 
sent pushing out the past. 
little church, 


Weather permitting, and with ordinary 
luck, you will not long be left alone. 

A native Idler, with qualifications far 
above your own, ‘comes strolling round 
the hill for a breath of fresh air. Behind 
your shoulder as you sit he stops, out of 
mere idleness, to pass the time of day. 

“A beau- 





whichstands 
below a 
wood some 
half-mile 
from the 
town, a fine 
old home- 
stead smiles 
content, with 
lilac bushes 
at the hatch, 
and pear 
trees trained 
upon the 
front from 
ground to 
thatch. Yet 
just beyond 
the garden 
wall another, 
with mul- 
lioned win- 
dows and a 
weather- 
beaten 
oaken door, 
has fallen 
into disuse. 
There is a 





tiful fine 
marnen.” 

He has 
the sing- 
song man- 
ner of the 
country. His 
voice drawls 
up and down 
and falls 
pleasantly 
upon the 
ear. 

“Ea @ a 
fine morn- 
ing —a re- 
markably 
fine morn- 
ing. Anda 
magnificent 
view.” 

This is the 
truth, of 
course; but 
more’ than 
that, since 
he lives here 
and has a 
prior claim 
upon the 








mansion, 
too, not far 
away, with 
lodge and gates and lawn. It all is 
thorough English, old and new. 

No other village lies sointimately near. 
Studded about the undulating plain, and 
on the margins of the level, willow-skirted 
moors, are hamlets, big and small, and 
towers with pinnacles that peep _be- 
tween the elms. And thereby hangs a 
tale, 


The richest and the,best of Somersetshire spreads all in sight. 


view, it will 
serve as a 
sop to his patriotic pride. 

““Ay, you can see a long ways,” he 
sighs. 

It sounds as if corroboration were a 
duty which gives him pain. In reality he 
is enjoying himself greatly, like a man 
who draws a long breath after a deep 
drink. He steps out besid> you to the 
very verge of the slope. He is elderly 
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and grizzled. He wears a billy-cock hat, 
out of shape by years of wear, as he is him- 
self; and his clothes are rusty green, and 
wonderfully patched. He leans forward 
and looks down into your face. The 
west wind has brought a tear into the 
right-hand corner of his left eye. It is 
evident he has something to impart. 

He gives a sweep with his outstretched 
arm and pointed finger that takes in all 
the country-side. He is deliberate and 
impressive beyond all words. 

“ Now how many churches do ee think 
the eye can zee here-vrom ?” 

You reflect. It is astonishing how 
effective your own share of a conversation 
becomes when you afterwards repeat it 
to your next-door neighbour ; yet it is 
absolutely inconclusive when set down 
with a pen. Upon mature consideration 
you reply. 

“ Oh, a considerable number, no doubt. 
Yes, a very considerable number.” 

“Zebem hundred churches.” 

The richness of this part of Somerset- 
shire in churches is well known, yet the 
statement sounds a trifle excessive. 

*« Ay, zebem hundred churches, so sure 
as God-a-mighty made little apples. 
Why, I’d count ’em vor ee vor tuppence. 
Or if I didn’ I’d be boun’ to gie you 
vive poun’—if I had it. Zo there!” 

The old man is sane enough, but most 
terribly in earnest, judging from his looks. 
He seems to think his offer a good one. 
After all, for such a lot of counting, two- 
pence is not much. And he evidently 
wants to count. 

“Oh, I’d do it,” he boasts, with a 
shake of the head. 

He does. 

“ There’s the church o’ the Hunderd o’ 
Tingall—an’ there’s the church o’ the 
Hunderd o’ Martock”—He pops out 
his finger which jumps steeple-chasing 
all over the country. “ An’ there’s the 
church o’ the Hunderd o’ Kingsbury— 
an’ there’s r 
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done. The old chap goes upon his way, 
chuckling over his time-honoured joke 
that may be as old as Alfred for aught I 
know ; and again you are left to idleness 
and peace. 

When broken April cloud hangs over 
the horizon, with shadow here and there, 
and shafts of sunlight in between, that is 
the time to see a long way off. Under the 
soft blue sky of May the middle distance 
fades beneath the light, and all the far-off 
hills are veiled in haze. Then you may 
go and note the shady wood with golden 
sunbeams glinting through the sprays. 
To see from Ham the Quantocks clear, 
and the whole range of Mendip crisp, you 
needs must risk the shower. Sometimes 
upon Creech Beacon you can almost count 
the trees. And Cadbury, another British 
camp, instead of fourteen miles away, 
looks only four. There is an underlying 
soul in Nature, a spirit of Life through 
countless ages striving after higher forms ; 
but all her hourly moods and aspects are 
but light and shade. 

This hill has seen and bears the marks 
upon its face of many and various types 
of men. The Neolithic race that dug the 
trench and piled these ancient earthworks 
all around have left no name. We have 
to label them in Greek, and call them by 
We know them 
only by their weapons and their tools of 
stone, but not a word of all their tongue 
remains. 

Their relics are not rare upon the hill. 
Only yesterday, just within the rampurt, I 
turned a mole-hill over with my foot, and 
as the fine soil sifted through the grass it 
left a pebble brought from some sea-shore, 
a natural sling-stone, water-wrought and 
round, like David chose out of the run- 
ning brook. No record tells the fight in 
which itsped. And none can guess how 
long it may have lain under the turf to 
come to light at last. 

Once in my life I was in luck. Years 
of industrious idling out of doors met in 
one instance with a just reward. 
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Upon Ham Hill are quarries for the 
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famous stone that takes its name. In one 
of them the even lines of brash above 
the yellow rock were broken. Someone 
must have dug there long ago, and now 
the hole was filled with soil and stones ; 
but through the earth some four feet 
down there peered a human bone. The 
quarrymen had cut into the habitation of 
an ancient man. 


It was a Saturday afternoon. Crowbar, 


pick-axe, and shovel lay idle on the 
solitary ground. 
T set to work and hooked him out into the 





Fragment of scale armour from Ham Hill, part of a Roman lorica. The scales are 


bronze, alternately tinned. 


(Reproduced by the courtesy of Walter W. 


light again. His flinten knife or scraper, 
with which to clean the skin that made 
his coat, lay ready to his hand. Hi: 
hammer, fis pebbles from some distant 
beach, were there. His hammer was 
nothing but a flat flint stone, chosen with 
care to fit his fingers’ clutch. His house 
a five-foot hole dug down unto the rock. 
The floor was black and charred, and 
there were bits of half-burnt stick that 
made a fire at least two thousand years 
ago. Such was the ground-floor of a 
furnished winter mansion of this Neolithic 
man; and when a roof was made of 
interlacing boughs and coated thick with 
clay, his palace was not only handsome 
but complete. 
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These were the early men who dug the 
marvellous trenches and fortified the hill. 
To walk around their stronghold is a gocd 
three miles ; and their work becomes more 
wonderful after a glimpse into this house, 
which was but little greater in design than 
the form under some hillside brake in 
which a rabbit lies. They had no metal. 
Their bones prove them to have been 
little in stature. They were long-headed, 
and it is believed black-haired. 

But they were not the Britons of 
Boadicea. 

Just before the beginning of the age of 
bronze, the Gaulish 
Celts, a round-skull- 
ed race, tall, big- 
limbed, and fair, 
came oversea and 
took these southern 
strongholds for their 
own. To them be- 
longed the knights 
of legend and 
golden-haired prin- 
cesses of romance. 
A Roman historian 
has given us a 
description of that 
proud British queen. 
He speaks of her 
great height, her 
fierceness, and the long auburn hair that 
reached around her hips. 

These were the people that the Romans 
found ; and, following their example, took 
and held the fortress too. 

The relics of the Roman stay are numer- 
ous too. 

Just within the earthworks, at the north- 
east point, is a small amphitheatre still 
plainly to be seen. The floor of turf is 
smooth, the sides come sloping all 
around, with only one entrance, an alley 
narrow andstraight. Its shape has earned 
a homely name to-day—the frying-pan. 
The lane is like the handle and the 
circus like the pan. But games and 
gladiatorial fights are all forgotten long 
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agc. People come of summer evenings 
with their kettles to make tea. Their 
deadliest sport is kissing in the ring; 
for now this is a place for picnics— 
nothing more. 

Many a fibula and other ornament has 
been picked up, and several amphorz 
filled with coins were found by quarry- 
men when clearing the loose soil above 
the stone. Perhaps the Romans buried 
them, never doubting that they would re- 
turn. For our illustration of scale armour 
we are indebted to Walter W. Walter, 
Esq., of Stoke. It is a fragment of a 
Roman lorica or corslet, and one of the 
great treasures of a museum rich in ob- 
jects of interest collected from Hamdon 
Hill. It is made of bronze, the alternate 
scales being tinned. 

Idling upon this rampart top, looking 
over miles of country fading into blue, 
must needs lead back the mind to far-off 
time. One drifts into the past as in a 
dream. A flint, a pebble, or a bit of 
bronze kicked up by accident, comes like 
the word or sound but partly understood 
when half asleep, that shapes our visions 
into pictures clear and bold. So much is 
surmise that, no doubt, in part we are fan- 
tastically wrong.. Yet always a sense of 
mystery, of broad immensity in ages far 
behind and yet to come, hangs like an 
atmosphere o’er all we know, and grows 
with everything we learn. 

For all that, true Idling out of doors 
should be a present day pursuit. The 
glory of to-day is worth a thousand yester- 
days. The swallows overhead *o darting 
to and fro. The lark sings high above 
the fresh green oats. There is a wheat- 
ear perched upon the stone, that nods 
and clacks and waits to see which way 
you come. Inside some rabbit’s-hole he 
shares a nest, where sits his mate on half 
a dozen eggs of palest blue. 

To reach the farther side of the encamp- 
ment there is a mile or more to walk, often 
amidst the mounds of ancient delvings, 
over which a sense of solitude and deso- 


lation hangs. Nothing beneath the sky 
can look so utterly forsaken as these holes 
and refuse heaps of quarries worked and 
abandoned long ago. The hollows are 
not deep, the turf that covers them is fine 
and soft, and as you pass with silent steps 
between, they seem to shut you in with 
solitude. 

Beyond the little inn, the only habita- 
tion on the hill, you hit upon a winding 
road broken in ruts and ground to dust 
by heavy loads of stone. Very soon the 
distant quarry engine’s hum comes float- 
ing on the breeze, and then there falls 
upon the ear the constant clink of chisels 
chipping stone. 

You are back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury again. 

In sheltered inlets, here and there like 
coves amongst steep cliffs, are huts, and 
workmen busy sawing slabs or carving 
tracery ; for half the churches in these 
parts are faced with Ham Hill stone, and, 
like enough, a window, every part in place, 
lies spread upon the ground. 

Amongst the mounds the little road 
twists like a river finding its natural course. 

Here and there it touches on a preci- 
pice of fifty feet, with sides as smooth and 
straight as any tower. Only a two-foot 
fence of upright flags stands on the brink, 
and when you peer below, the daws fly out 
from crevices and turn and wheel whilst 
you look down upon their grizzled polls 
and shining wings. 

The quarries of to-day are twice as deep 
as that. Their engines pant, their cranes 
swing to and fro against the sky, and all 
the week, from morn to night, the place is 
busy as a swarm of bees. 

There is an hour when Hamdon Hill 
lights up into a glory and magnificence 
beyond all expectation or the power of 
words to tell, 

When distant eastern woods grow dim 
and rooks fly homeward to their roosting 
trees, when Quantock darkens and turns 
purple before the splendour of the sinking 
day, and every little rivulet and stream 
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gleams like a silver thread upon the 
plain—then, by a touch of magic, all is 
changed. 

The bareness now puts on a beauty of 
its own. The hill-top gleams with colour. 
The western earthworks have grown young 
again, smiling a farewell to the level sun. 
The grassy mounds, gilded upon one side, 
have turned to mysteries of light and 
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shade ; and all the quarries are no longer 
stone but gold. 

It lasts but for a little while, this glori- 
ous scene. Just whilst the sun stares full 
on the hillside. 

Very soon the gloom begins to deepen, 
and the stars to peer. 

Then both work and idleness alike go 
home to rest. 
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The Tea-House of the Fifty-Cherry-Trees. 


THE LAST DANCE OF MADEMOISELLE 
FAN-TAN. 


BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS GUNNIS. 


7 OTMASU and I were talking, and, 

as an antidote to the terrible heat 

of his little office on the quay, were 

sipping a concoction of the invention of 
which he was very proud. 

Europe and college days had left their 
mark upon him, and, though he had been 
back in Nagasaki nearly two years, his 
attire was still an indiscreet blending 
of Anglo-Japanese garments. The long 
dressing-gown-like wrapper of royal blue 
silk, embroidered in gold thread, looked 
so singularly out of place either in an 
office or on the quay, where, surmounted 





by a billy-cock hat, Kotmasu, in pursuit 
of business, often displayed it in the 
brilliant sunshine. 

His office, by the way, served as a sort 
of club-room for his intimate friends and 
the three or four English besides myself 
then resident in Nagasaki, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made. IlIis taste as 
to the adornment of the walls of his 
private room was decidedly cosmopolitan. 
Upon opening the narrow _lacquer- 
panelled door, on which hung a_ small 
quaint knocker, a representation in bronze 
of a Japanese artist’s fantastic conception 
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of a mermaid, one’s attention was at once 
riveted by a startling poster of Cheret’s 
depicting a favourite dancer at the Café 
des Ambassadeurs ; on another wall was 
an English one of theatrical import, hung 
alongside of an idealistic panel on a buff- 
coloured background, of a dainty geisha 
girl. Beneath this hung a fine photo of 
St. John’s College, and a panoramic view 
of Nagasaki Harbour taken from the hills 
behind, steamer sailing-bills, other posters, 
an almanac, and a couple of French 
water-colours filled up intervening spaces, 
and gave the little room an air, as I had 
often told him, “of gaiety and gaudiness 
which would compete on level terms with 
a Parisian advertising kiosque.” 

“Tt is true Art,” Kotmasu would re- 
join, with a deprecatory smile ; “it arrests 
and compels attention. It is ‘a blow in 
the eye’ as the French have it. No one 
would think of looking at me, or even a 
pretty girl, with that poster of Cheret’s 
staring them in the face. And I have an 
idea,” he continued, solemnly, after a 
pause, “that it is good for business. 
When, for instance, old Keiki San comes 
to see me he sits down and regards that 
dancing-girl with as great an amount of 
attention as he would bestow upon a 
sacred picture. I say to him: ‘ You will 
want so and so ; I should make it 400 yen.’ 

“ And he says : ‘ Yes, yes.’ 

** And then when he rises to go he ex- 
claims: ‘That is a very fine picture of 
yours. Oh, what a marvellous figure! I 
suppose, Mr. Kotmasu, it is not for 
sale ?’ 

“ And I tell him it is not. And that it 
is, indeed, a marvellous work of art.” 

I laugh. 

Kotmasu continues: ‘“‘ You don’t be- 
lieve it? I assure you they are nearly 
all the same, and when I want to have a 
joke to laugh over to myself I tell them, 
‘She wears Court dress.’ I don't ex- 
plain whether it is the upper or lower 
half; and they go away shocked at the 
European custom.” 
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What more he would have told me I 
cannot say. I had hard work to pre- 
vent myself from laughing even in such 
heat, which made the ink Kotmasu had 
been busily engaged in grinding up in a 
small, flat, lacquer plate when I entered 
almost dry up before one’s eyes. 

Just as he recommenced to speak, after 
a pause for breath and refreshment, the 
door was burst open and Angus Leslie 
entered. 

“T’ve been and gone and done it. 
It’s a’ o’er wi’ me,” he exclaimed, sinking 
into a bamboo lounge-chair. 

“What?” we simultaneously ejacu- 
lated. 

*‘ 1’m going to marry Fan-Tan.” 

Had Leslie announced the probable 
recurrence of the earthquake we should 
have been far less alarmed, and, it is 
almost needless to say, far more credulous. 

Mademoiselle Fan-Tan was a fascinat- 
ing little personage it was true, but—— 

Well, she was a dancer at the tea-house 
of Fifty-Cherry-Trees, in Mimosa Street, 
and who in their senses would dream of 
marrying a geisha girl ? 

Kotmasu drummed upon the table with 
a bronze paper-cutter. At length he said : 

“ Fan-Tan will come and live with you ; 
no need to marry her. She not expect 
a.” 

“Confound you!” exclaimed Leslie, 
firing up. ‘‘ What do you take me for?” 

Then seeing Kotmasu’s blank look of 
astonishment, he calmed down a bit, and 
went on. “No offence my boy, but we 
do things differently in Edinboro’. My 
mither would ne’er look me in the face 
if I did anything o’ that sort. And I'd 
no be able to face it out wi’the meenister. 
And I’m going back to her some day, 
please the Almighty.” 

In Leslie’s smoking-room there hung a 
big photograph of his mother. On Sunday 
the Almighty claimed his attention in a 
way which had long ago won our respectful 
admiration, and the Mission-room psalm- 
ody was the stronger for the assistance of 
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his lusty, if not over tuneful, voice, raised 
in the queer-sounding Japanesed English 
hymns. 

“T shall take her before the Consul 
the day after to-morrow, and I shall be 
glad if you fellows will come. That is; if 
you Care to.” 

We always took Leslie seriously, and 
so Kotmasu, recognising the tone of 
finality in his voice, only whistled, screw- 
ing up his comical face, and said, “I will 
attend with pleasure.” Adding, “You 
have satisfied Kin-Sin’s claims, I suppose ? 
He’s a cunning old fox. He won't like 
releasing Fan-Tan. Her dancing and 
pretty face draw a good many customers.” 

“She is free,” rejoined Leslie. ‘She 
will dance no more at the Fiity-Cherry- 
Trees.” 

When Leslie, who was too busy to stay 
longer—he had so much to do to get the 
home ready for Fan-Tan, he said,—had 
gone, Kotmasu burst out laughing and 
exclaimed : 

“ How bored he will be after a little 
time, he is so very what you call it—ah, 
yes, so very sober-sides, and she is so very 
errant. It is not always summer,” he 
continued, shrugging his shoulders, enun- 
ciating a favourite theory ; “they cannot 
always live out of doors or with open 
windows. And to be shut up with Fan- 
Tan or any other woman! Ah, well, I am 
glad it is not I.” 

Kotmasu had no great belief in this 
marriage of Leslie’s. At the Consul's he 
had a ‘skeleton at the feast’ air far from 
inspiriting. And afterwards at the little 
home, perched some way up the hillside, 
with its tiny rooms thrown wide open to 
the penetrating sunlight and the incur- 
sions of Fan-Tan’s many relations and 
friends, he seemed to be an almost un- 
willing guest. 

Before, it had been Leslie’s “ house ” 
to strangers ; ‘‘den” or “ diggs” to each 
other, Now it was his home. It was 
Mademoiselle Fan-Tan who had made all 


this difference. 
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Fan-Tan, a little woman in brilliant 
attire, whose mixture of colours challenged 
the rainbow, with artificial manners 
acquired by her contact with the Japan- 
ese *eunesse dorée foregathering at the 
tea-house of the Fifty-Cherry-Trees, 
flitted about amongst her quaintly 
obsequious relatives and friends. Seen 
one moment in the verandah running 
along the garden side of the house, and 
next hurrying, with tea-house alertness, 
along the gay, iris-bordered path to join 
some little group of guests, or to show 
someone the tiny arbour beneath the 
weeping-willow at the extreme limit of 
the flower-bedecked garden. 

‘There was something singularly quaint 
about this wedding reception. Leslie was 
such a great man, ‘‘such a velly much 
rich man,” in the eyes of the motley 
gathering of Fan-Tan’s bowing and pros- 
trating relations and friends ; some of 
whom must have left their tea-picking to 
be present. ; 

Amid the buzz of conversation, which 
scarcely ceased even when the guests were 
sipping tea and infused cherry blossoms 
from tiny cups, and eating little cakes and 
teriyaki (sugar-coated plums), one heard 
the noise of the cicalas, and occasionally 
the hoarse croak of a frog disturbed out of 
season by some prying elf of a Japanese 
baby, whose tired-out sister had probably 
put him down for a minute or two beside 
one of the several tiny ponds, in which 
gold-fish were gaping and blowing bubbles 
near the surface. 

They are in no hurry to go, these 
guests of Leslie’s and Fan-Tan’s, but at 
length some of the busier ones make a 
move, and then Kotmasu, McKenzie, and 
I, after a glass of saké, in which we drank 
the health of the bride and bridegroom, 
left the diminishing throng of guests, and 
went down to the chaya we patronised. 

We decided over glasses of “ brant 
wein ” that Fan-Tan’s charms would soon 
lose their potency; but, unlike most 
prophets, as we liked Leslie, nothing 
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would have pleased us better than to have 
been proved to be wrong. 

Months went by, and except that Fan- 
Tan’s face seemed at times to wear a 
somewhat bored expression, and that she 
welcomed me with more effusion than 
was absolutely necessary, she and Leslie 
seemed to get on very well. 

Of course, we chaffed Leslie, telling him 
that he was like the traditional Spartan 
boy. He laughed good-humouredly 
enough, but once or twice I fancied an 
expression flitted across his face which 
gave cause for apprehension. 

That Fan-Tan could be fond of him 
never occurred to me, at all events. 
Kotmasu would have scouted the idea—- 
Fan-Tan’s affections had in the past been 
of so truant anature. But some women’s 
affections crop up in the least expected 
places, and at the least likely times. 

I had not seen Leslie for some weeks ; 
as at the end of about six months of 


married life he had suddenly retired in- 
land to a neighbouring village. He came 
in before leaving to bid me good-bye, and 
he told me that he had an idea of buying 


a tea-plantation. I laughed, for I knew 
that he was in reality running away from 
his mother-in-law and Fan-Tan’s_ too 
numerous relations, who, in their adora- 
tion of the “ velly much rich English Sir,” 
had trooped up his garden path at all 
hours ; in the heat of the day, sheltered 
by gay-hued paper umbrellas, across the 
yellow, red, or blue flat tops of which 
queer uncouth animals and fishes sprawled 
in violently contrasting colours ; at night, 
swinging fantastic paper lanterns, which 
oscillated wildly, suspended from their 
slender carrying-sticks. 

From my own verandah higher up the 
hill I could see them of a night advancing 
in the darkness up the rough footway to 
invade Leslie’s premises, their multi- 
coloured lanterns glowing like will-o’-the- 
wisps in the gathering dusk. They were 
so terribly numerous, these relations of 
Fan-Tan, and their politeness was so 
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exasperatingly genuine, as Leslie often 
complained, that for him to show them 
the door would have been nothing less 
than an outrage. 

Whilst Leslie was away at the village 
near Urakami we heard little or nothing 
of him. Once or twice he came over and, 
dropping in at Kotmasu’s office at the time 
he knew we should be there, had a chat, 
but he was not very communicative con- 
cerning either I'an-Tan or her doings. 

“* She is very well?” we asked. 

“Yes. But she is dull, and we shall 
therefore be coming back soon!” 

Were there any letters, he asked, on 
the occasion of one of these flying visits. 

Kotmasu opened a drawer and took out 
a bundle. There was only one, and that 
was black edged, Leslie took it from him 
without a word. 

He turned very pale, and then he broke 
the seal and read it through, 

When he had finished, the colour had 
come b-ck into his face. He simply said, 
“T was afraid it was my mither. It’s my 
uncle.” 

“It makes a difference to you?” I 
hazarded. 

** Yes, my cousin died last year.” 

*‘Allow me to call you first Sir Angus 
Leslie,” interrupted Kotmasu, never to be 
left behind in these matters. 

“ Thanks.” 

But all the same his face was clouded, 
and I instinctively realised that Fan-Tan 
had suddenly become as a_ millstone 
about his neck. 

Fan-Tan in Nagasaki on a salary of 
2,000 yen (about £400) Leslie had 
evidently thought possible, but Mademoi- 
selle Fan-Tan as the wife of a rich laird— 
well, it was not to be thought of. 

A few nights later, and Leslie’s house, 
which had now lain for some months dark 
and deserted down below mine, was once 
again lit up. 

He had returned. 

I had no scruples in taking a yellow 
paper lantern from amongst the dozen 
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or so in the corner, and making my way 
down the dusty crumbling footpath to see 
how they were. They would not mind 


an intrusion, and 1 knew Fan-Tan would 
make the lavishly applied d/anc-de-ferle 
and rouge on her tiny cheeks crack with 
her welcoming tea-house smile. 

“ Hello!” said Leslie’s voice, as I came 
up the garden path, and, on looking, I 
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No, I don’t mean that,” judging an ex- 
pression on my face. ‘I mean she can’t 
go back with me. She is married to me 
right enough, but the thing is impossible. 
It would be ridiculous. I shall make her 
an allowance as long as she lives.” 

“Does she know about it?” I asked, 
after a pause. ‘“ Does she care?” 

“Yes, as regards the first, and no, pro- 


Fan-Tan carried a great lantern of pure white paper. 


saw the advancing glow of his cigar end 
in the dusk. 

‘**T thought I’d drop in. 
place lighted up.” 

“I’m glad you did.” And then he 
went on without a pause, “I’m going back. 
I don’t know exactly when—but when I 
can arrange things.” 

“What about Fan-Tan?” the thought 
slipped through my teeth ere I could 
Stop it. 

“Fan-Tan? Of course it is all over. 


I saw the 


bably,as regards thelast,” Leslie replied, as 
we approached the three steps leading up 
into the verandah. “ And yet sometimes 
I fancy that she has got rather to like me, 
quite independently of the money I give 
her. You know I was in love with her 
till I married her. I know Kotmasu and 
you didn’t think so. But it’s true all the 
same. I wish the child hadn’t died.” 

As we entered the room from the ver- 
andah I observed, in the mingled light of 
European-made candles and hanging paper 
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lanterns, that Fan-Tan was kneeling in the 
corner of the room before a little alcove, 
in which was placed a small gilded shrine 
with tiny doors fashioned like those of a 
temple gate. It was a pretty little shrine, 
bright with an unsubdued newness. The 
tiny doors were open, but there was noth- 
ing inside except a small wooden tablet 
with a strip of white paper, on which was 
written her dead baby’s name, a small 
white and blue china vase of withering 
flowers, and a rude print on‘rice paper of 
the Goddess of Mercy. Onthe ledge of the 
Vatsuma, where the little doors had swung 
back, was a small flattened grey patch of 
ashes, all that remained of the senko 
(incense) which Fan-Tan had burnt there. 
On the wall beside the laquered shrine 
hung a small doll, a small windmill of 
crimson paper, and some shinto paper 
emblems, stirring furtively in the cool 
night air which crept in through the half 
open shai. Poor little toys, enshrining 
memories of a dead child. 

Across Leslie’s face there swept a 
transient look of dour disapproval. 

And then, as if in excuse for Fan- 
Tan’s little rite, he said: “It is the 
beginning of Bon Matsuri (the Festival 
of the Dead) to-morrow.” 

His voice roused Fan-Tan, which our 
silent footsteps on the matting had failed 
to do. 

She got up and turned round. Tears 
had marked their courses down her 
whitened and rouged cheeks. She turned 
a pitiful face towards us, and I fancied I 
could detect in the light, which fell upon 
it, a look of despair, other than that which 
came from memories of the loss of her 
child. 

“She will soon get over my departure,” 
said Leslie, when he bade me good-night 
at the garden gate an hour or so later. 

We should see. 

As I turned to retrace my steps up the 
hillside, I caught a glimpse of Fan-Tan 
standing gazing out into the darkness 
through the open shot, a dejected-looking 
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little figure sharply silhouetted against 
the yellow light pouring from the room. 

Next morning when I was down at 
Kotmasu’s office, looking out of the 
window across the water to the tree clad 
hills beyond, Leslie came in. He had 
been to see Fan-Tan’s mother about his 
departure for Europe. She was not in 
the least surprised. She raised no ob- 
jection, having satisfied herself that her 
daughter would receive an adequate sum 
of money. 

She expressed no regret except one 
that the house will be shut up, and there- 
fore no longer open to the meteoric 
incursions of herself and relations. 

Leslie said somewhat scornfully, “ She 
sees a way by which the allowance may 
be largely supplemented. Fan-Tan can 
return to her duties at the chaya of the 
Fifty-Cherry-Trees. No one need even 
know that she has ever been married 
before the Consul!” 

From what Leslie told me I gathered 
that he had made a stand against this pro- 
posal. But, after all, what would have 
been the use, when his steamer had once 
dropped Nomo Saki astern, Fan-Tan and 
her thrifty mother could do as they 
please, and he would be none the wiser ; 
the former might even marry someone 
else. So he bowed to the inevitable, 
which might, perhaps, in the long-run, 
work out to his own advantage. 

“There will be a steamer in less than 
a week,” he said, and he intended going 
by that. 

By some strange whim Fan-Tan and he 
spent that evening wandering amongst 
the cemeteries dotted about on the hills, 
which were gay with innumerable lan- 
terns, glinting amid the pines, camellias, 
and giant cryptomerias, and destined to 
light the footsteps of the returning ghosts 
of the dead. High above my verandah 
on the hillside, to the right and to the 
left they shone, exquisite lanterns of all 
conceivable shapes, decorated with fringes 
of paper streamers, and delicate limnings 
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of lotus blossoms and idealised land- 
scapes. 

Fan-Tan carried a great lantern of pure 
white paper, which shone like a pallid 
moon, to guide the footsteps of her 
father’s ghost, and near the grave she 
placed a tiny straw horse for it to ride. 

Leslie came in for a minute on his 
way down, and told me where they had 
been, and what they had done. 

“T feel quite eerie,” he said finally, and 
with that he rushed off to overtake Fan- 
Tan, whose lantern had just swung round 
the corner out of sight down the path 
leading to their house. 

Next day Kotmasu came to me quite 
excited. In his hand he had a rice paper 
bill of the chaya of Fifty-Cherry-Trees, 
announcing, with numerous pretty figures 
of speech, the re-appearance of “The 
lovely, moon-faced, willow-like geisha, 
Mlle. Fan-Tan,” for the first time on the 
night before Leslie’s steamer sailed. 

“She’s gone back you see,” remarked 
Kotmasu in an [-told-you-so tone of 
voice. 

Kin-Sin had given him the bill with a 
beaming smile of satisfaction, seeing a 
return of manyof his 7eunesse dorée patrons, 
that left his chaya when Fan-Tan had 
married, for that of a rival who had en- 
gaged two pretty Tokyo geishas to tempt 
them. 

“You will go and see her?” Kotmasu 
asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“T am going to see how it will all 
work out.” 

“We will go together.” 

“Very well.” 

On the night, as I passed by Leslie’s 
now deserted home—the last of his things 
had been taken down to the steamer the 
day before, and Fan-Tan had returned to 
her mother—on my way into the town 
to meet Kotmasu, Angus came out of 
the gate. 

He walked along with me, and half an 
hour later we were seated in the brilliantly 
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lighted chaya close up to the little im- 
promptu stage on which Fan-Tan was 
about to posture and dance. 

The lanterns swung lazily to and fro in 
the night air, which was strong enough to 
agitate without endangering them. On 
those hung just above the mimic stage, 
the matting covering of which was spot- 
lessly white, Fan-Tan’s name and titles 
were emblazoned. Whilst attached to 
the trunks of the cherry trees and laid 
upon the futon (cushions) and benches 
were L Ils announcing “The return of 
Mademoi-elle Fan-Tan,” each one deco- 
rated with a dainty coloured sketch of a 
geisha in one of the bottom corners. 

On other seats close to us were Kin- 
Sin’s returned patrons. Youths of the 
upper class in semi-European attire, and 
with silly, whitish, vacant-looking faces, 
worshippers at the shrine of Fan-Tan. 

They awaited her appearance im- 
patiently. At length she made her en/rée. 
Her dress was extremely rich, as befitted 
the favourite dancer of a swell chaya. As 
she bowed her face almost to the matting 
I saw that she had recognised us, and at 
the same instant I fancied I recognised 
the dress, or at least part of it. 

“I promised her I would come,” said 
Leslie, in a low tone at my side, “a whim; 
but as we had had rather a scene at 
parting,” and he laughed uncomfortably, 
“‘ T didn’t like to refuse.” 

Before Fan-Tan commenced to dance, 
a small lacquer-topped table was brought 
on to the stage by an attendant. On it 
were several paper fans of different sizes, 
and a tiny china cup. 

Fan-Tan could dance. 

I never saw a geisha dance better. All 
the dainty grace of butterfly and humming 
bird seem concentrated in her small, lithe 
person. 

Kin-Sin beamed from his point of 
vantage at the left-hand side of the stage. 
The jeunesse dorée were in inarticulate 
ecstacies. 

When Fan-Tan had reached the last 
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figure, she laid one of the fans down on 
the table, and took up the little cup. 

“ Perhaps,” I thought, “it contains saké, 
or maybe sweetened chérry-blossom téa.” 

She turned her eyes towards Leslie, and 
a look of loving reproach seemed to shoot 
from them. Then her little feet in their 
white ¢adz recommenced to move glidingly 
with a soft shuh-shuh in the dance. 

It was coming to an end, when quite 
suddenly she paused, and raising the cup 
to her lips, drank the contents ; bowing 
to us just as she had seen Kotmasu and 
I do at her wedding, when drinking her 
health. 

The cup fell from her hand, and rolled 
across the matting to the edge of the 
stage. 

Almost ere we could realise that any- 
thing untoward had happened, the little 
figure of the dancer seemed to collapse 
with a shuddering wail, and a heap of 
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disordered clothing lay upon the floor of 
the stage. 

Fan-Tan, without a word, dressed in 
her wedding-dress, had crossed the bourne 
from which no traveller returns, to the 
realm of the beloved ghosts. 

Next day, just as we were bidding 
Leslie farewell, a messenger came on 
board, and silently handed him a small 
package. 

He opened it, it contained a roll of 
notes and gold,a small strip of rice paper, 
which fluttered out on to the deck. 

I stooped and picked it up. 

On it were written these words in Fan- 
Tan’s own hand, 

“Good-bye, ten thousand happy years 
to you. I wanted you; not gold.” 

Leslie had it seemed, struck through 
the rouge and powder, and her little 
artificial ways, to Fan-Tan’s heart. 
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THE SHUDDERING ANGEL. 
From the unpublished painting by G. F. Watts, R.A. 
(By special permission to * THE IDLER.) 
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THE ANGEL BIRD. 


BY GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


WITH A REPRODUCTION OF A PICTURE BY G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


¢ NLY an hour 
4 6 or so._ before 
sitting down 
to write this 
article I 
counted on 
one side of 
a single Lon- 
don street, 
and that 
street by no means the most frequented 
in town by those who revolve in the 
world of fashion, over a dozen ladies 
wearing in their hats and bonnets the 
plumes of the Little Egret ; of the Little 
igret, which is the angel among birds in 
the snowy whiteness of its plumage, and, 
perhaps, the most cruelly papers of all 
the fowls of the air. 

Sitting in his gleaming wood —— the 
“wood that is dearer than all ”—the hero of 
Maud noted the perpetual carnage of 
Nature, pondered over the may-fly being 
torn by the swallow, the sparrow speared 
by the shrike, and concluded that Nature 
was one with rapine, “a harm no preacher 
can heal.” No one who observes what goes 
on in the course of the ceaseless struggle 
for existence in every English meadow, in 
the sweet woodland ways, and in the crystal- 
clear trout streams, can doubt that it is as 
the hero of Maud exclaimed in his bitter 
mood. Rapine and ravin form one of the 
great laws of Nature, “red in tooth and 
claw,” and the campaign of the wild crea- 
tures against one another is often enough 
a campaign of cannibalism. It is a cam- 
paign, however, of sheer necessity, and 
instances of the lower animals maiming 
and killing one another in a spirit of 
wantonness, if they exist, are at least rare. 





But what can we say of the wantonness, 
or call it the thoughtless vanity, of human 
beings, who, in order to be “in the 
fashion,” purchase and wear plumes and 
feathers the gathering of which has in- 
flicted agony of a peculiarly shocking 
kind on a harmless and lovely bird ; has 
very likely, indeed, subjected to slow 
starvation a little family of helpless, un- 
fledged young; and has lowered the 
gatherer, or call him the torturer, to a 
level beneath that of the brute creation ? 
At the beginning of this article appears my 
name, and I am not unaware that by 
writing these words under my signature I 
may call down upon myself the retorts or 
strictures of those who differ from what is 
herein stated, and who know that the 
same name has appeared under various 
articles and on the title pages of one or 
two books devoted to the subject of sport. 


* Sport, it may be urged, whether with the 


fishing-rod or with the gun, must inflict, 
to be successful, some pain on wild crea- 
tures. I agree that sport must inflict a 
certain amount of suffering, yet its uses 
are so great and so universally recognised 
even among those who wield neither gun 
nor rod, and who hunt neither with 
hound nor harrier, that its defence must 
always be an easy matter. Moreover, the 
true and upright sportsman will never in- 
flict on his quarry the least pain which 
can by reasonable precaution be avoided. 
He will not, for instance, allow a fish to 
linger a matter of moments in possible 
pain when that fish has been conqueied 
and landed, and he will not shoot at a 
hare or other wild creature unless he 
believes there is a reasonable chance of 
killing it outright. One has seen a gunner 
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shoot at a hare out of reach and chance 
merely wounding it, but never a good 
sportsman. Can it be seriously contended 
that there is anything in common between 
the plume-gatherer who goes out to pluck 
the feathers off the back of the living 
bird, and who, as is notorious, often tosses 
that still living but grievously maimed 
creature aside instead of despatching it, 
and the English angler or gunner whose 
love of sport is not love of gain or of 
slaughter so much as 
love of the sweet coun- 
tryside, of the delicious 
trout stream, or of the 
fair woodlands and 
fields of his dear native 
land? I assert stoutly 
that the good sports- 
man loves to inflict pain 
or to see pain inflicted 
on animals as little as 
any sane and sound- 
hearted man or woman, 

But to revert to the 
real subject of this arti- 
cle. Chief among the 
many victims of an idle 
fashion, among the 
slaughtered innocents 
of the air, is the Little 
Egret. For a matter of 
centuries the bird has 
paid a severe penalty 
for its beauty. Bewick 
tells us that the feathers of this little 
heron were formerly in demand as decora- 
tions for the helmets of warriors, whilst, 
later on, they were to be seen in the tur- 
bans of many Persians and Turks. 

It has been reserved, however, for the 
last decade or two of this century of 
civilisation to establish the slaughter of 
the Little Egret: on a really extensive 
scale. Where the bird was killed by the 
score it is now killed by the thousand, and, 
unless fashion should soon begin to weary 
of the familiar white plumes, the species 
will in the course of a few years become 
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Athens, The Little Egret. 
(Herodias Garsetta). 
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a very rare one in Europe, it not in Asia 
and Africa also. At a single quarterly 
sale by a single firm about a year since, 
no less than 11,352 ounces of so-called 
“osprey ” feathers were put up for sale. 
The wholesale slaughter which such sales 
indicate could not but soon perceptibly 
diminish in numbers even the commonest 
and most widely distributed of species ; and, 
as a matter of fact, the Little Egret, though 
fairly numerous in certain parts of Europe 
during a portion of the 
year, and in Asia and 
Africa during the whole 
of the year, is by no 
means one of the most 

t | abundant of species. 
Uae) At the present time 

ADs , rage 
W the Little Egret is chief- 
ly to be found, so far 
as its European quarters 
are concerned, in the 
countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean Sea, 
breeding, as Mr. See- 
bohm tells us, in the 
marshes of the Lower 
Danube, the delta of 
the Rhone, Spain, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, and South- 
ern Russia. This coun- 
try the Little Egret, 
like its magnificent 
relative the Great White 
Heron, only visits very 
rarely, and with us it has never been 
known to nest. Mr. Seebohm himself 
visited some of the heronries of the Little 
Egret, and found the birds nesting in large 
numbers on the Danube; the nests he 
describes as often very hard to find and 
to reach, owing to the preference of the 
bird for extremely dense beds of reeds 
and other marsh vegetation; but the 
species is, as a rule, by no means very 
wary or difficult to approach—as, for- 
tunately, the Great White Heron is—and 
during the breeding season the male birds 
are consequently shot and trapped by the 
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plume-gatherers, or ‘“‘bird-plumers,” in 
very large numbers. The feathers in 
request are those which at this season 
form the two beautiful nuptial plumes that 
curve down the bird from the back of 
the head, together with what his been 
described as ‘‘the profuse and beautiful 
train of elongated and slightly recurved 
and filamentous feathers,” which the bird 
can elevate or depress at will. The 
latter yields what was formerly always 
called by the plumassiers the “‘aigrette,” 
but is now for purposes of deception, 
calledthe “osprey” or the “brush osprey.” 
The female has also during the breeding 
season some of the coveted feathers, and, 
consequently, both sexes suffer. The 
feathers are, as a rule, plucked out of the 
living bird by the plumers, and, what is, 
if possible, even more shocking, the poor 
creature is, after this maiming, frequently 
thrust aside to die by inches. Why 


should it be expected, indeed, that a 
man sufficiently brutal to pluck feathers 


and skin off a living bird should put him- 
self to the trouble of afterwards displaying 
some mercy by killing his victim outright ? 

The plucking of the Little Egrets takes 
place, as we have seen, during the breed- 
ing season only, because at other times 
the birds are without their fine nuptial 
plumes. This means the slow and sure 
starvation of large numbers of unfledged 
young, which, deprived of their parents, 
must simply rot in their nests. And yet 
we talk about the horror of the Spanish 
bull-fight, and of the barbarous practices 
of our forebears who rejoiced exceed- 
ingly in badger-baiting, cock-fighting, and 
in the “ring”: we of the end of the 
nineteenth century, who deal so exten- 
sively in these fatal plumes and feathers ! 
Was there ever a clearer case o* the mote 
and the beam ? 

A good deal has been spoken and 
written within the last season or two con- 
cerning the slaughter of the Little 
Egrets, and several influential men in 
public life have joined in the protest 
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against what it is really scarcely too 
strong, from a bird-lover’s point of view 
at any rate, to describe as murderous 
millinery. Some of the traders in these 
plumes have begun to feel anxious, per- 
haps, lest the agitation should really end 
by affecting or even destroying their 
business, and accordingly the name of 
“aigrette,” which was at one time in 
universal use, has given way, in many 
instances, to “ osprey ” or “ brush osprey.” 
Ladies are assured that there is no need 
to feel in the least uncomfortable in re- 
gard to these “ospreys,” which, it is 
alleged, are either feathers cast off in the 
ordinary course of nature by the bird or 
else merely manufactured imitations. In 
point of fact, they are usually neither 
one nor the other, but just the perfect 
plumes which at some time or other have, 
as we have seen, been plucked from the 
living bird. Good imitations could not 
be made at the price asked and obtained 
in London and Paris. Was there ever, 
I wonder, a fashion in dress attended by 
greater or so great evils? First, there is 
the pain suffered by the victims and 
their young; secondly, the brutalising 
effect on the men who gather the plumes ; 
and thirdly, the falsehoods and frauds 
which are resorted to by some, at any 
rate, of the traders—I should be sorry to 
sweepingly say by all-in order to deceive 
and relieve customers who have begun 
to feel twinges of a slowly awakening 
conscience. 

This Little Egret, only matched, per- 
haps, in the pure whiteness of its plumage 
by the noble Snowy Owl of the extreme 
North of Europe and the Polar regions, 
is, as I have said, the chief among the 
victims to the caprice of fashion. It is, 
however, far from being the only one. 
In the beautiful picture by Mr. Watts, 
which THE IDLER is able this month to 
show its readers an engraving of, we see 
a little heap of wings and feathers of 
various species of birds lying in front 
of the figure, who has hidden her face 
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in her hands in intensity of horror over 
these misdeeds ; a figure whose attitude 
betokens one capable in her sorrow over 
these bird butcherings of shedding 
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** Tears from the depth of some divine despair.” 


Thousands and thousands of wings and 
feathers of tropical and brilliantly adorned 
birds deck the hats and bonnets of ladies 
throughout the land at this present time. 
Mr. Henry Forbes, in the latest volume 
British Birds: Their Nests and Eggs, 
says he witnessed the shipment in one 
vessel of a consignment for London 
and Paris — for the 
French are, like our- 
selves, sinners in this 
matter — of numerous 
cases, containing about 
half a million skins from 
Rio de Janeiro! Equal- 
ly large consignments 
have been made from 
New Guinea, Aru, and 
Ceram, where the skins 
and wings may be seen 
laid out in long sheds 
awaiting shipment to 
this country. The Mo- 
luccan Islands, too, are 
among the unholy hunt- 
ing-grounds of the bird- 
slayers. Thecruelty in 
regard to these victims 
is far less considerable, 
it must be frankly admitted, than the 
cruelty practised in the case of the White 
Herons, in that the plumes do not appear 
to be torn off the living creature, but the 
wastage and destruction of bird-life is de- 
plorable ; and, no doubt, the young are 
frequently left to perish from starvation. 

To say that women are, as a rule, far 
more tender-hearted than men is to utter 
atruism. And yet, strange to say, many 
thousands of women, who might be 
expected to grow “tender over drowning 
flies,” go on buying these plumes, though 
they can scarcely have failed to hear, or 


N. S. Wales. Plumed White Egret. 
(Herodias Plumiferus). 
Showing the nuptial plume used for millinery purposes. 
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read, the truth concerning the same. I have 
myself asked wearers of “ ospreys” and 
other plumes if they know the history of 
what they carry in their hats and bonnets, 
and have usually had some such reply as 
the following:—“ But, if I didn’t buy 
them, others would ; it doesn’t rest with 
me to change the fashion.” Occasionally 
a wearer will assure one in all sincerity, 
“Oh, but there was no odious cruelty 
practised in the case of these plumes. I 
particularly enquired before I bought 
them, and was told that they were cast- 
off feathers like those of the ostrich.” It is 
as hard to fight against 
such replies .as to kick 
against the pricks ! 

A few years ago it 
was my good fortune to 
contribute to the col- 
umns of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette a series of arti- 
cles on the monstrous 
custom of cropping the 
ears of bull-terriers and 
other breeds of dogs in 
this country. At exactly 
the right moment came 
a letter, it may be recol- 
lected, from the Prince 
of Wales, which settled 
the matter. Dog crop- 
ping at once became 
practically obsolete 
and_ discredited — as 
it is to be hoped the custom of tampering 
with the ears and tails of certain breeds of 
dogs for show purposes will also be before 
very long. If only we could get a few 
words from an equally high and authorita- 
tive quarter concerning the massacre of, 
say, the Little Egrets alone, I cannot help 
thinking the effect would be great and in- 
stantaneous. There is one lady in the land 
whose life is known to all the world to have 
been as white as the plumage of the Little 
Egret. Could such a lady speak on such 
a subject and not be listened to ; or com- 
mand and not be obeyed ? 
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IDOW Jacobs was worried. 
Half a dozen times within the 
past half-hour had she gone to the cottage 
door and scanned the long stretch of 
rough country round, now being blotted 
out by advancing darkness, but not a 
soul was visible. 

“ Drat that. boy!” she said aloud with 
great vehemence, as she poked the fire. 
“ This is market day, and I fear he’s gone 
into company. He’s his father over 
again is my Daniel; so fond o’ stir, and 
venturesome, too. If there’s game on he’s 
there. And rafflin’, he’s a demon for 
that, he is.” 

The portly Mrs. Jacobs grew more 
worried as time wore on. It was now 
dusk—gone six by the old clock behind 
the kitchen door, and Dan was still ab- 
sent. “Work kills worry,” exclaimed the 
old lady, rising and laying aside her knit- 
ting; “but I cannot bring my mind to 
work this night. Dan’s gone wrong; 
something tells me that he has, and—— 
lie down, Rover, will ye!” as the collie 
under the table pricked his ears and 
barked sharply. Just then an unsteady 
foot halted at the door, and Dan, flushed 
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and jovial, with mud-bespattered cap 
awry, lurched into his mother’s presence. 

“Daniel,” cried Mrs. Jacobs, her voice 
all a-tremble, “you’ve been drinking ! 
No? You needn’t tell me no; I knows 
better. See, you've knocked over the 
milk-cog, and what a mess! Oh, Dan, 
what wou/d your poor dead father say if 
he saw you this night? Met your friends 
at the market, did you? Yes, very like. 
Nothing but lemonade? Do you think 
me green? A pretty picture you’d make. 
‘There’s been me worryin’ my heart out o’ 
my breast, wonderin’ where you could be; 
and you in low company, makin’ a born 
fool of yourself. When will you be wise, 
Daniel Jacobs? Seven-and-twenty years ye 
are in June, and the older the worse. You 
won’t do no good in the world a-fiddlin’ 
about this way. Heaven knows you don’t 
take that natur’ from my side o’ the 
house. My father was steady as the 
Gibraltar rock, and your uncle Ned, my 
brother that went to Africa, and wrote me 
reg’lar once, he’s made a fortun’ by his 
steady ways. Oh, you needn’t try to 
slobber me with your excusing of your- 
self; you’re the worse for drink, Daniel 
Jacobs, and so ye are, and the sooner ye 
go to bed and sleep back your senses the 
better.” 

Daniel was impressively silent during 
the lecture. He tried to speak, but his 
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tengue was lazy. He could not get a 
word out anyhow. He sat swinging his 
long, lanky figure to and froas he tried to 
smile. His cap had falien on the floor. 
He gazed at it as a man might gaze on 
some interesting object a mile away. With 
difficulty he rose and held out his grimy 
hand to his mother, but she refused it in- 
dignantly, and marched from the presence 
of the disgraced one, slamming the door 
behind her. 

Left alone, the inebriated Dan made 
friends with Rover, and in a trice he was 
in a deep sleep on the hearthrug with the 
dog as his pillow. 
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“Daniel! Daniel! Daniel!” cried 
Mrs. Jacobs, bursting into the kitchen 
like a whirlwind an hour later, ‘‘ wake up, 
will ye—a telegram for ye, see! Ah, 
there’s a boy; rub vision into your eyes 
and read it, for it’s me that cannot.” 

The young man sat up, dazed and won- 


dering. He looked vacantly first at the 
orange envelope and then at his mother. 
He turned the thing over and over aim- 
lessly. The delay maddened Mrs. Jacobs. 

“Confound ye for a woodenhead !” 
she cried, snatching the missive from 


between his inert fingers. ‘Give it to 
me,” and she ripped the envelope open. 
Dan seemed slowly to comprehend. Hold- 
ing the telegram with both hands, he stared 
stolidly at it. Then he rubbed his eyes 
and read again. 

“Great guns!” he exclaimed, waving 
the slip of flimsy in the air. ‘‘ What do ye 
think, mother? It’s from Uncle Ned at 
the Cape. Hear— 

** Come out at once. J leave my fortune 
to you—ONCLE NED.” 

The great news sobered him. He 
scrambled to his feet, seized his mother 
in both arms, hugged her and wheeled 
her about the floor, till there was hardly a 
breath left in her flabby body. Mrs. 
Jacobs flopped into the big armchair 
and laughed and cried by turns for the 
next half-hour, while Dan kicked his cap 
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round the kitchen in a mad delirium of 
delight. 

“Arich man! A rich man! Think 
on’t,” he cried, banging the table with his 
fist. “My luck has come! This very 
day the gipsy said it would come, and it 
has come with a run. Oh, what a time 
we'll have, mother, what a time! No more 
work and worry for you and me, old 
woman. 

‘* * A house in the country and a villa up-to-date, 
All through knowing an African magnate.’ 

“There’s poetry for you ; and it’s true, 
every word.” 

Dan stretched himself to the full height 
of his inches, and caught his reflection in 
the little mirror on the wall as he did so. 
He slapped his chest and saluted his 
shadow. 

“Daniel Jacobs, of Jacobs Hall. 
What can I do for you? Is it a 
cheque for a thousand, or one for 
ten? Only say the word; money’s no 
object.” Then he cut his capers again, 
and his mother laughed hysterically. 

“No more shillings on a horse, Rover, 
boy,” exclaimed Dan, seizing the collie 
by the fore-paws, and waltzing him round 
the apartment. “Daniel Jacobs, Esq., 
will have a stable all on his own, stables, 
and race-horses, and hounds, and double 
events thick as peas inapot. Oh, you 
don’t worry, Rover, my man, for your 
master’s speaking gospel truth. Won’t 
we cut high jinks on market-days, and put 
them in their place?” And, with a final 
whoop, Dan threw himself on the hearth- 
rug again, and kicked his heavy heels in 
the air. 

“What a boy ye are, to be sure,” cried 
Mrs. Jacobs, assuming an attitude of 
admiration, and surveying the prostrate 
figure at her feet. “What will the miller 
say, him who paid you off last week with 
insultin’ words ; and what will the whole 
country say? Won't the people get such 
an eye-opening as never was?” she cried, 
laughing. “I always knew as you was 
born to greatness, always. You looks it, 
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though I says it that shouldn’t. See, take 
this glass of home-brewed with yer old 
mother, and here’s to us. My head’s 
buzzing like a bee’s bike at swarming time, 
it is. Now you drink that, and thank the 
powers for smiling on’s, says I.” 

Dan jumped up. With unsteady hand 
he lifted the foaming 
stuff to his lips, and 
gulped it down. Then 
he swung the empty 
jug on high, with 
“Pooh, mother, small 
beer’s for small 
people, and not for 
the likes of us. It 
will be brandy, cham- 
pagne, claret, and the 
finest of fine wines 
for you and me from 
this time on.” 

There was little 
sleep for mother and 
son that night. Dan 
did not go to bed till 
midnight, and he kept 
the light in. Round 
the candle flame there 
floated all the glory 
that his new found 
wealth had placed 
near to his finger tips 
As for Mrs. Jacobs, 
she bade slumber be- 
gone, and carried on 
an animated confab 
with Rover, the watch- 
dog, as he lay curled 
up at the foot of the 
bed. 

“ Daniel a gentleman,” she exclaimed, 
clapping her hands; “it’s grand !—and 
me driving in me carriage and pair, and 
nodding how-d’ye-do to the town ladies 
and the big folk of the bank. Oh, won’t 
we make them all sit up, Rover, and 
you'll have a silver chain round yer pretty 
neck, and a dog blanket, and biscuits till 
yer can’t eat more, every day.” The dog 


looked at her with a sleepy pair of eyes, 
vaguely conscious that something impor- 
tant had happened that night. 

Dan was up with the lark. The 
great news was too good to keep. By 
breakfast-time a score of neighbours knew 
it, and before noon the whole parish 


“It’s from Uncle Ned at the Cape.” 


hummed with the story of Dan’s good 
fortune. As the rumour circulated the 
figures exaggerated; before the news 
reached the market town Dan Jacobs 
was a millionaire and the lion of the hour 
That very afternoon the squire and his 
daughter called to tender their congratula- 
tions at the cottage, and at the gate they 
met the fat vicar and his wife, who had 
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already offered theirs. Later on, Mr. 
Jewsbury, the little banker, looked in 
bubbling over with excitement. 

“Grand news, glorious news,” he de- 
clared, gripping Dan’s hand; “and, of 
course, you'll require some coin to be 
going on with—and your passage money ? 
Certainly—anything you wish, sir. My 
bank wili stand good for it, and will be 
honoured in obliging you.” 

The preparations for the voyage were 
made amid a whirl of pleasurable excite- 
ment. Mrs. Jacobs persisted in seeing 
everything with her own eyes, and doing 
everything with her own hands. Four 
days later Dan rolled off in the train 
en route for London, decked out in new 
tweeds, buried in travelling-cases, and 
with his capacious pocket-book bulging 
with new gold from Jewsbury’s bank. 
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At the Cape of Good Hope three wecks 
later Jacobs said adieu to Captain Suther- 
land of the Blenheim, and to all on 
board. 

The voyage had been a delightful one, 
a first-class passenger on first-class fare, 
Dan had lived like a fighting-cock all the 
way out. Everyone on board knew the 
story of his great good fortune, and the 
genial master of the ship had chaffed him 
unmercifully though good-humouredly. 

“Now Jacobs,” said Captain Suther- 
land, as Dan shook hands with him on 
the quay of Cape Town, “I will pick you 
up on the home journey. Don’t you go 
dining with Rhodes and Robinson and 
that lot, and wasting your substance on 
riotous livin’. Remember your promise 
—a fiver all round and a wash-down of 
champagne—and don’t you forget it.” 

“T shan’t,” cried Dan; “on the word 
of a millionaire I shan’t. We've had a 
rare time coming out, and it will be a 
rarer going home, I tell you. Good-bye.” 

Behind a pile of baggage Dan consulted 
his note-book. 

**T hope as the old boy ain’t dead,” he 
said aloud. “That would make thingsa 
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bit awkward forme.” He fumbled among 
the leaves. ‘ Ah, here’s it. ‘Ned Gill, 
777, Caledon Street.’ Three sevens for 
luck.” 

He shoved the book in his pocket 
again, and hailed a passing carriage. The 
driver took his instructions with a pro- 
found “ Right, sir,” and off went Dan 
to claim his fortune. The broad, well- 
appointed streets were left behind and a 
decidedly squalid quarter of the town was 
reached. The carriage halted. 

“ Number 777, sir,” said the driver. 

Dan stared as 1e found the pavement. 
“You must be in a mistake,” said he ; 
“this must be the wrong place. Monied 
folks don’t live in them houses, surely.” 

“Tt all depends, sir,” said the driver, 
fingering his reins uneasily and keeping 
a wistful eye on Dan’s right hand. 
“There be queer people hereabouts.” 

Dan dismissed the cab and ascended 
the flight of steps leading to number 777. 
His nervous knock was answered by a 
slovenly black woman, who curtsied low 
as she blinked at him. 

** Does Mr. Ned Gill stay here ? ” asked 
Jacobs, mildly. 

The woman nodded. 

“Ts he in?” 

Again she nodded. 

“Can I see him?” 

She nodded twice. 

Dan followed his guide along a narrow 
passage, the hot atmosphere of which 
smelt foul. Reaching a door at the 
farther end, the ‘ black’ shoved it open 
gently. Turning round she smiled grimly 
at Dan, and tapped her forehead with her 
knuckles. Jacobs was silent ; he could 
not understand. 

“In here?” he enquired in a whisper. 

In answer, the negress beckoned him 
to enter. 

He was fully convinced now that he 
had come to the wrong house, and that 
this Ned Gill was not the Ned Gill he 
wanted. 

By an open window at the other end 








The rebuke was effective. 
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of the ill-furnished apartment an old man 
reclined in a wicker chair, half asleep. 
As Dan approached, he opened his old 
eyes and blinked up vacantly. 

“Beg pardon,” stammered Jacobs, 
“sorry to disturb, but are you Ned Gill ?” 

The old man looked at the intruder 
hard. 

“That’s it. What now?” he quavered. 

Dan was not convinced. 

“Are you brother to Mrs. Jacobs, 
what lives at Cross Farm, Evington, in 
the old country ?” 

“‘ Now you have it.” 

“Well,” faltered Dan, “I got your 
telegram about the fortune, and I’ve come 
as you wanted.” 

In an instant the old gentleman was 
off his seat. He embraced the amazed 
Dan and kissed him fervently a dozen 
times. He took him by both hands and 
swung him round the place till all his 
breath was spent, and then he fell back 
on his chair fairly puffed. 

“Good boy, good boy,” he gasped, 
“glad to see you, oh, so glad to see you ! 
Have you heard the tidings? Six times 
over am I a millionaire—think on that— 
six times a millionaire! This very day I 
have spent five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling in charity, and I have sent to the 
bank for five hundred thousand pounds 
more. You shall have it, sir, every dime 
of it. When that’s done, come back and 
getmore. Oh! you need not stare, there’s 
millions more—millions ! Why, the whole 
room is filled with gold ; it blocked up my 
bed last night, and I called in five men 
from the street to have it taken away ina 
cart. Money? I’m up to the neck in 
money, and you shall have every million 
of it. I’m dying, I feel it, and that’s why 
I sent for you.” And the old man again 
hugged the wondering Dan, and began to 
shout a patriotic song. 

Jacobs stood staring at him in open- 
eyed wonder. Was the man mad? 

The noise of the shouting brought a 
powerfully-built, middle-aged fellow, in 
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shirt sleeves, into the room. He 
whistled gaily as he entered. Without 
ado he marched up to the old gentle- 
man, lifted him bodily in his great 
muscular arms and threw him into the 
chair. 

“No more row with you!” he cried, 
frowning as his victim looked up patheti- 
cally. “ You'll bring the house down, so 
no more noise, or out you goes into the 
street, see?” 

The rebuke was effective. The impo- 
tent cld man cringed in his seat, closed 
his eyes, and breathed fast and hard. 

‘Wait, wait,” whispered Dan, as the 
fellow made to leave the room. “‘I want 
to speak to ye. Is the old gentleman 
here all right ?” 

The sentence was interrupted by a loud, 
deep laugh from the giant. 

“ Right ?” he cried, shrugging his great 
shoulders, “ why, he’s as mad as mad can 
be. He thinks that he’s got moyntains 
of money, and he has not one coppér to 
clink upon another. Telegram? Oh, he’s 
always sending telegrams when he gets 
any money by him. Why, a month ago 
he sent one to his friends over the sea, 
saying that they might come and claim 
his fortune. Think on that—the raving 
old idiot! They'll have looking for the 
coin when they do come.” And the fellow 
shook with laughter. 

Dan felt something clutch at his heart. 
He caught his breath, and, gripping his 
forehead, staggered against the wall. His 
eyes were starting from his head; he 
glared at the prostrate figure in the 
wicker-chair, and then a heart-breaking 
cry broke from his lips. 

“ No money? None atall? Mad i?— 
mad, mad,” he echoed. “Oh! great God, 
great God!” 

Like one bereft of reason he ran from 
the house, and wondering eyes followed 
him as, bare-headed, he passed down 
Caledon Street, reeling like a drunken 
man. 
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N treating of, perhaps, the most in- 
I teresting phase of the military 
organisation of our own country, I have 
thought it advisable to aim at obtaining 
information which shall be critical rather 


than descriptive. It would be tempting 
to write descriptively of our “citizen 
soldiers ” from the time of the inception 
of the movement to the present day, 
but it will be more in accord with the 
point of view taken in the preceding 
articles to briefly allude to the object 
aimed at in the constitution of the 
Volunteer Force, and its degree of attain- 
ment. Moreover, there is no part of our 
Imperial Defence with which the public is 
so familiar; and, I imagine, that not only 
the bystander, but the reader who is happy 


in the fact that he is one of the units that 
go to make up the force, would be less 
interested in mere detail and words of 
praise on the degree of efficiency which 
the Volunteers have so far attained than 
in a few words of criticism which may 
serve to indicate how far that efficiency 
may be maintained and increased. 

With this end in view, I believe that 
anyone knowing anything of the subject 
and the literature on the question will 
agree that I could not have had better 
fortune than to secure an interview with 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, so well known as 
the joint author with Sir Charles Dilke ot 
Imperial Defence, and the author of other 
standard works on the subject, and who 
may fairly be described as the first and 
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foremost authcrity on all questions con- 
nected with our National Defence and 
the Volunteer movement. 

It is also recogaised that the reforms 
which have been effected in recent years 
have been based upon the lines laid down 
in Mr. Wilkinson’s book, Citizen Soldiers 
(Swan Sonnenschein), published in 1884, 
which together with Zhe Volunteers and 
National Defence (Archibald Constable) 
are amongst the best text-books on the 
subject. In fact, the whole question has 
been Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s life-study ; 
and before recording the interview which 
he so courteously gave me, I cannot do 
better than begin this article with a quota- 
tion from the book entitled . Citizen 
Soldters. 

In the preface to the recent edition of 
his book, Mr. Wilkinson writes : “ On re- 
issuing these essays after the lapse of ten 
years, I have little to add and nothing to 
unsay. Since 1883, some of the changes 
I proposed have been made, and others 
have been caricatured. The standard of 
shooting required for efficiency has been 
raised. Thedrill-book has been simplified, 
and far too frequently altered. The war 
game has occasionally been practised, and 
very commonly misapplied. The Volun- 
teers have received a great deal more 
money from Government. Elaborate 
arrangements have been made for mobi- 
lisation, and the equipment has been im- 
proved. But the force is still unfit for 
war ; the essentials have been neglected. 
Exactitude in elementary drill, intelli- 
gence and suppleness in skirmishing, 
have not become common. Ranges are 
not more numerous, nor more accessible; 
manceuvre-grounds are as rare as ever. 
The officers, upon whom everything de- 
pends, are little better fitted to lead their 
troops in a campaign than they were ten 
years ago. The War Office will not en- 
courage nor permit promotion by results. 
It has appointed amateur, unpaid, irre- 
sponsible brigadiers, and has left the 
adjutants, who do whatever work of in- 
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struction is done, exactly where they 
were. The consequence is that officers 
as a body have not become tacticians. 
Many of them, it is true, have passed 
the examination instituted, at my sug- 
gestion, in 1881; but no step has been 
taken by the War Office to help them 
beyond this elementary stage. Disci- 
pline varies according to the character 
of commanding officers, and is nowhere 
remarkable for its excellence.” 

Then again, “ The Volunteer Force is 
a sham, as every serious Volunteer knows. 
The principal cause of the failure to 
improve enough—there has been some 
improvement —is, that the War Office 


' itself is a make-believe, tolerated only 


because the possibilities of war do not 
enter as a serious factor into the calcula- 
tions of British Governments.” 

Then in the opening chapter of a book 
which has had such far-reaching effects, 
Mr. Wilkinson says : 

“The security of England from inva- 
sion rests primarily on our command of 
the sea—a command which, fortunately, 
there is no immediate prespect of our los- 
ing. But, like his wise forefathers, who 
thought it a good thing to have two 
strings to their bow, the sensible English- 
man of to-day would be very uneasy if he 
thought we had not ready, in case our 
first line—the sea—should be forced, a 
second line in the shape of a defensive 
army on shore. There is, first, the regular 
Army, then the Militia, and then the 
Volunteers. They cost between them 
over fifteen millions a year, and they ought 
to give a good account of any invaders. 
That is what the busy man says to him- 
self; he has no time to look further into 
the matter, and there the question ends. 

“ But those who have looked into the 
matter, and who have been able to study 
not merely what is doing in our own Army, 
but what the Germans have done and 
what the French are doing, are one and 
all filled with a profound uneasiness. 

“Tn the first place, the mere comparison 
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of numbers is, to say the least, alarming. 
If we take the most recent avai.able statis- 
tics and leave out the forces quartered in 
Ireland, it appears that the entire force of 
the three services in Great Britain was, 
at the beginning of the year 1882: regular 
Army, 62,000; Army Reserve, classes one 
and two, 34,0co; Militia, 
Volunteers, 
200,000 ; total, 395,000. 
Compare these numbers 
with the totals recorded 
in the history of the 
Franco-German War. It 
appears that no less than 
1,146,000 Germans cross- 
ed the French frontier, 
i.é., almost a million more 
than our Militia and 
Regulars together. All 
the time, too, there were 
under arms in Germany 
about 350,000 men, or 
nearly as many as our own 
total. The number of 
French prisoners sent in- 
to Germany was 383,000 
—a figure about equal to 
that of the whole British 
Army at home, together 
with the Militia and the 
Volunteers. 

“Tt is true, no doubt, 
that the whole invading 
army was not thrown 
across the frontier at 
once, but the speed with 
which it was made readyis 
no less startling than its 
numbers. In the annals of 
English mobilisation the “quickest time 
on record” is that of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion. The bombardment of Alexandria, 
from which the preparations may be dated, 
took place on July r1th. The embarka- 
tion began on July 3oth and continued 
to August 11th—that is to say, a month 
was required to. mobilise a single army 
corps. 


99,000; 
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“ Compare this with the record of 1870. 
The mobilisation decree was issued at 
Berlin on the night of July 15th, and on 
July 31st some fifteen army corps, num- 
bering 450,000 men, were massed outside 
the French frontier. Since this was done, 
in 1870, the German organisation has 
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been materially improved, and France 
has put forth enormous energy to create 
another that shall be its match. 

“It isnot merely in numbers and in the 
rapidity with which they can be assembled 
that these armies rival each other. The 
thorough training of each individual 
soldier is made a sine gud non. He 
must learn to shoot, he must practise 

2. 
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marching, he must be taught how to 
skirmish, above all he must have a per- 
fectly clear idea of his particular share in 
the business of fighting. 

‘It would be easy to present these and 
similar facts in a more alarming aspect, 
but, perhaps, enough has been said to sug- 
gest the importance alike of the Army, the 
Militia, and the Volunteers. How great is 
the share of the Volunteers in maintaining 
the public feeling of security will be evi- 
dent if we suppose them not to exist. It 
is impossible to believe that in the absence 
of such an organisation the public mind 
could rest content. The Army rarely has 
at home a stronger force than that given 
above, and this may at any time be 
urgently needed abroad. 

“Tt is therefore essential that there 
should be always at home, and always 
ready, an army capable from its training 
to face any enemy, and large enough to 
deal with more than a minute fraction of 
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the immense hosts of our neighbour 


States. Almost a generation ago it was 
felt that the Militia were insufficient, both 
in numbers and in training, for so great a 
task ; and the consciousness of the need 
produced the Volunteer Force. At that 
time the dangers were less than at pre- 
sent. The Prussian Army was just begin- 
ning its reorganisation ; and the French 
Army, which was regarded as the threat- 
ening force, was not half as formidable 
as it is to-day. But there is to-day no 
uneasiness as to our national defence, be- 
cause the people of this country trust 
in the Volunteers. 

“Ts this trust based upon knowledge ? 
Are the Volunteers, as at present consti- 
tuted, capable of taking their place in 
the field against European troops? The 
importance of answering this question 
correctly we have already tried to show. 

At the outset, it may be best to 
say that the answer suggested will be a 
negative. We believe that the Volun- 
teers are utterly unfit, in respect of their 
training, their equipment, and their 
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organisation, to cope with Continental 
soldiers. ‘Those who may draw this con- 
clusion from the evidence produced will 
find themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
Either the Volunteer Force must be made 
what it ought to be, or the conscription 
must be introduced. The conscription, 
however, is what no one will seriously 
suggest, so that we are brought face to 
face with a second question, no less 
important than the first. Is it possi- 
ble, without changing its character, so 
to reform the Volunteer service as to 
give it that efficiency which it does not 
possess ?” 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson was for many 
years a captain in the old 2nd Manchester, 
which was in those days a famous regi- 
ment, one of the strongest in the country, 
and well disciplined. It happened that 
the officers formed a little society amongst 
themselves, known as the “‘ Manchester 
Tactical Society,” which was so success- 
ful in the objects for which it was 
formed that tactical societies began to 
spring up all over the country ; and from 
the time of the publication of Citizen 
Soldiers to the present day it would be 
safe to state that progressive Volunteers 
everywhere are in agreement with the 
opinions which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
holds. 

“To begin at the beginning,” I sug- 
gested, “I suppose it may be fairly asked, 
Are the Volunteers wanted at all ?” 

“The question is a perfectly fair one,” 
replied my informant, “ because if the 
Navy is up to its work there never can 
be an invasion; and if it is not up to 
its work no fighting on shore would be 
of any avail. Both Dilke and I go with 
the Naval School in considering that the 
essential thing is the Navy, but are both 
decidedly of the opinion that the country 
requires a considerable Military Force ; 
and we strongly believe that the Volun- 
teer Force, or something equivalent to it, 
is necessary.” 

“Then are the Volunteers at present a 
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force fit to face well-trained Continental 
troops ?” 

“No, decidedly not,” said Mr. Wilkin- 
son, emphatically. “And the reason is, 
first, that the officers have not a sufficiently 
thorough training, and, secondly, that the 
training and discipline of the men are not 
sufficiently simplified and systematised 
to enable them to make the most of the 
time which they give to it.” 
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have had two or three years regular train- 
ing ?” 

“Then, with the time the Volunteer 
has at his disposal do you think it is 
possible to train him in such a way that 
he will be able to face foreign troops ? ” 

“T have always maintained that it is 
possible. I have discussed this matter 
with numbers of foreign officers who 
disagree with me, but those officers who 
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“Then, for instance, they would not 
be fit to fight French or German 
troops ?” 

‘ No; the French and German troops 
are entirely in the hands of professional 
officers and give their whole time to 
learning their business. They work very 
hard at it and donothing else. How can 
you expect that on our Volunteer system 
of twelve drills a year, that is twelve 
lessons a year, together with a few lessons 
of one hour each in shooting, the men 
can hope to compete with Regulars who 


have seen our Volunteers will all of them 
admit that they could not have supposed 
it possible that, with a minimum of twelve 
drills a year, any body of men could be 
got to do as well as they do. Of course,” 
Mr. Wilkinson added, “I admit that the 
average number of driils is about twenty 
a year, but then this average is arrived 
at by some turning up forty times, and 
others the minimum twelve times, and 
these latter are the bane of a regiment. 

“The cure for that is to abolish the 
minimum of twelve drills, and for the 

2L2 
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Government to say that an efficient 
Volunteer must attend, say twenty drills 
a year. 

“But the essential thing is to get 
the officers right. The first point is the 
selection of the proper people to be com- 
manding officers. That can never be put 
right so long as the brigadiers are incap- 
able. Practically speaking, the present 
brigadiers are of no advantage to the 
Volunteer Force. They are retired officers 
of the Army who are not paid and have 
no authority except on parade, and they 
do not represent the modern intelligence 
and zeal of the Army. The first thing 
which should be done in this direction 
is to select for the 
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Mr. Wilkinson added ; “ but close upon 
them comes the fact that a great many 
of the Volunteer battalions have not got 
proper ranges for rifle practice. It is 
absolutely necessary that they all should 
have rifle ranges which are perfectly 
safe, and which are accessible. It is no 
use having a range, as in some instances, 
forty miles away. The Government must 
spend money on obtaining suitable sites. 
The whole business is really a farce until 
they do that. 

“The next point is the question of 
discipline. The theory that you can im- 
provethediscipline of the Volunteer Force 
by putting them under the Army Act is 

perfectly childish. 





command of Volun- 
teer Brigades young 
officers of the Army 
—I thinkthey ought 
to be majors. They 
should be given 
brevet rank of 
brigadier or colonel, 
and ought to be 
officers who have 
served as Volun- 
teer adjutants and, 
therefore, have got 
toknow what Volun- 
teers are. These young officers should 
be first-rate men, and all of them ought to 
be paid. Of course, if you do not pay 
them you cannot get them to give their 
whole time to the work. 

“The second point is the selection of 
proper commanding officers, and you will 
never get them unless the brigadiers are 
first-rate men, able to superintend the 
instruction of officers of the brigades ; 
they should have a voice in the selection 
of commanding officers for the battalions. 

“The next point in regard to the Volun- 
teer Force is that promotion should be 
by selection all the way through. The 
duty of the brigadiers should be to in- 
struct and train Volunteer officers.” 

“ Those are the more important points,” 
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= It cannot have the 
result, and it is the 
idea of people who 
knownothing about 
the Volunteer 
Force.” 

* And who are the 
people who know 
absolutely nothing 
of the Volunteer 
Force?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“The military 
authorities at the 





“War Office,” replied Mr. Wilkinson prompt- 


ly. “ You may state that well-known fact 
as forcibly as you like. In the course of 
twenty years I have never been able to 
find anybody at the War Office who can 
be said to know what a Volunteer is, who 
understands that a Volunteer has to work 
for his living, and that he is obliged to do 
his volunteering in his spare time and at 
his own convenience. 

“But to return to discipline and the 
way you can hope to attain it. First of 
all, you must encourage your officer by 
selection. Secondly, you must give your 
officer authority. The captain must be 
allowed to run his own company in his 
own way, and no one meddle with him. 
Success should be followed by promotion 
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to yet more important duties, and failure 
should relieve the officer from any fur- 
ther work of the kind. Thirdly, my own 
conviction is that you should abolish 
blank cartridge. You should never let a 
Volunteer use his rifle unless there is a 
bullet in it. You must never pretend, 
you should always shoot. No; I don’t 
think there would be any accidents. Your 
Volunteer is no fool, and the sense of re- 
sponsibility produced by having to fire a 
bullet would go a great way to ensure 
discipline. 

“In making these suggestions and criti- 
cisms, it must not be forgotten that I am 
filled’ with admiration for the Volunteer 
Force, considering the difficulties with 
which it has to contend. I simply suggest 
that these difficulties should be promptly 
removed. People do not know, and cer- 
tainly the Government does not know, 
what can be done to make the Volunteers 
an efficient army.” 

In the course of further remarks on the 
subject, Mr. Wilkinson said: “The Volun- 
teers ought to be taken out for long 
marches, and when taken out they should 
be brought home tired. If you want to 
discipline them you must accustom them 
to this. I have seen commanding officers 
over and over again sending them home 
because they are afraid the men will 
get tired. This state of fatigue must 
be arrived at if you want to turn the 
Volunteers into really valuable soldiers— 
fit for anything. I venture to say, at 
this particular minute, of half the Volun- 
teer corps in England, that if the com- 
manding officer were to march them 
fifteen miles, and then call upon them for 
a couple of hours’ drill, he would find the 
regiment was completely out of hand— 
simply because they are not inured and 
are not accustomed to get tired. 

“Apart from the Army officer and his 
duties, to which I have already alluded, it 
is a great mistake to talk of paying a 
Volunteer officer. Give him authority— 
not pay. Moreover, payment does not 
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appeal to the class of men from whom 
your officers ought to be drawn. 

“We shall never get Volunteer affairs 
right until we have a Volunteer officer on 
the staff at the War Office, who knows 
what Volunteers are made of, and what 
Volunteers officers really want. 

“ Finally,” said Mr. Wilkinson, in con- 
clusion, “those manceuvres where they 
get large numbers of Volunteers together 
are a perfect delusion, and are of no use 
whatever, except so far as they may 
furnish instruction to officers and staff. 
In fact, they are injurious to any body of 
troops who have not received a thorough 
elementary training. The reason is ob- 
vious. Where the body of troops is not 
an unwieldy one, when anything is badly 
done you can get your men to do it over 
again, and to thoroughly understand what 
they are doing; but where mistakes occur, 
and serious defects are observed in the 
manceuvring of large bodies of troops, 
you cannot stop the performance in order 
to put the matter right. Of course, the 
same thing is true in every study, com- 
plicated performances are injurious rather 
than helpful until the elementary part of 
the work has been thoroughly mastered. 

“Tt is next to impossible to give a 
concise statement of opinion upon any 
essential matter without leaving a loop- 
hole for misunderstanding. I have told 
you how much depends upon the selec- 
tion of qualified brigadiers, ‘The phrase 
might give a wrong impression to those 

who know the history of the organisation. 
In the ‘seventies the Volunteers were 
nominally incorporated with the Army, 
so that every Volunteer battalion became 
the th Voluntcer Battalion of some 
territorial regiment. The command over 
all the Volunteer battalions of a regi- 
mental district was given to the regular 
officer in charge of the regimental depot. 
That officer knew little of the Volunteers, 
and had to give his time chiefly to the 
depét and to the Militia battalions. In 
the eighties the War Office grouped the 
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Volunteers into brigades which are not 
identical with the territorial regiments. 
Unpaid officers, mostly retired, were 
given the command of the brigades, so 
that very many Volunteer battalions came 
to belong to two distinct organisations, 
neither of which had an efficient head, 
and neither of which was a practical 
reality. In the nineties the War Office 
has attempted to unite the functions of 
regimental district command and brigade 
command in the same hands. I care 
little for names. It matters not whether 
your group of battalions is called regi- 
ment or brigade. But there should not 
be two conflicting organisations, and 
whichever is adopted the officer at the 
head should be selected for his qualifica- 
tion to train the Volunteer officers, and 
should have no duties inconsistent with 
that task. The incorporation of Volun- 
teer corps into the territorial regiments 
is a mere matter of words, for it never 
had any reality and never can have so 
long as the present Army system lasts. 
The one essential matter is to put the 
management of the training of Volun- 
teers, and above all of their officers, into 
the hands of men of solid military 
acquirements with plenty of time to 
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devote to their duty, and with a true 


understanding of the conditions in which 
the Volunteers live and serve.” 





Idler 


In considering the remarks made by 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, with which I 
think most Volunteers will be found in 
agreement, it will, of course, be re- 
membered that the standard of efficiency 
maintained by highly trained Continen- 
tal troops is the standard by which our 
Volunteers must necessarily be judged. 
It is, indeed, to the honour of Great 
Britain, and the spirit with which her sons 
are imbued, that we should have at hand 
a force obtained without the compulsion 
of the conscription, which rules in less 
favoured countries, and without any mer- 
cenary inducement for the services which 
they so cheerfully render ; but no ardent 
Volunteer will grumble at the fact that Mr. 
Spénser Wilkinson, and those who think 
with him, wish to see the Volunteer Force 
equal to all the duties which it might be 
called upon to perform ; and too much 
publicity cannot be given to the way in 
which the energies latent in the Volunteer 
movement can best be directed ; and only 
the lazy and least useful Volunteer will 
refuse to admit that better shooting, 
better discipline, and better arrange- 


ments for prompt mobilisation are needed 
before the nation can confidently rely on 
her already excellent Volunteer Force, 
in the event of any of the highly trained 
troops of the Continent invading her 
shores. 





Private Hills, Bronze Medallist, shooting for the Queen’s Prize. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
WARWICK GOBLE. 


*O Poniatofsky the Pole departed, and 
with him went, for a while, the hap- 
piness of the Grand Duchess, who made 
no secret of her grief. Her Highness did 
herself no harm either with the Empress 
or with the people in thus determining to 
let her lover go; for to the Empress the 
decision was a relief, while for her sub- 
jects it was a necessary concession to the 
proprieties, and her self-abnegation cer- 
tainly raised her in their estimation. 
Deprived of the consolation of love, 
her Highness now devoted herself more 
arduously to politics, by which I mean to 
the business of strengthening her position 
with a2 view to the ends which she con- 
tinually held in view in readiness for 
certain eventualities. She redoubled her 
attentions towards those who were of 
standing and power in the realm, and 
chiefly towards the Church, the Senate, 
and the Army—three departments of 
State consistently neglected by her hus- 
band the Tsarevitch, who made no secret 
of his aversion to the former (being ever 
at heart a Lutheran); took no notice what- 
ever of the Noblesse; and systematic- 


* Copyright, 1898, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States of America. 





ally made it clear to the guards of the 
Empress that he thought little of them 
in comparison with his own Holsteiners ; 
thus fighting Catherine’s battle for her 
and laying the foundations, unconsciously, 
of his own inevitable discomfiture. 

And thus the numbers of the Grand 
Duchess’ secret adherents increased from 
day to day. Many of these were young 
guardsmen, some of whom were un- 
doubtedly attracted to the Princess by 
personal considerations, for she exercised 
her fascinations upon one and all as a 
political magnet, and doubtless not a few 
cherished secret hopes that some measure 
of the favour lately accorded to Ponia- 
tofsky might one day be their own happy 
portion. 

Many a time her Highness spoke to me 
of Douglas. 

“You should be able to bring him over 
to our side, Elsa,” she said. ‘‘ Have you 
no influence over your guardian ?” 

“Madam, it is impossible,” I replied, 
“for the Count is as obstinate in his 
leyalty as the best servant that ever served 
master.” 

** And such a master!” said the Grand 
Duchess ; “it is sad to see good service 
and a brave and loyal spirit wasted upon 
so mean an object. I would rather have 
this Douglas than ten men.” 

I was surprised to hear this, and—poor 
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innocent !—proud and pleased also, for I 
loved to hear Douglas praised. But as for 
bringing him over to the Grand Duchess, 
I would not insult him by suggesting it, 
; and so I told her Highness. 
| “If you can speak to him to no good 
end, you shall speak to him not at all!” 








Throwing me into the deeper and softer snow at the side of the road. 


said Catherine angrily ; “and as for him, 
if he will not assist my cause, I shall see 
to it that he shall not for ever assist the 
Grand Duke’s.” 

Nevertheless, I might neither speak 
of this to Douglas nor warn him; for 
Catherine would not trust me to handle 
such delicate weapons, and preferred to 


Idler 


wield them for herself whenever the 
opportunity should occur. 

Was it the Grand Duchess, I wonder, 
who inspired my old enemy Katkoff 
about this time to renew communications 
with me? I have since thought it might 
be that for reasons and with purposes of 
her own she did so. 

At any rate, one day, during the winter 
time in St. Petersburg, this man at length 
spoke to me again after a silence of many 
months. 

I happened to be alone. I had 
been enjoying a gallop through the 
crisp snow upon the islands which 

lie behind the Vassili Ostrof, an 
exercise in which I always took 
the greatest delight, 
when my horse sud- 
denly slipped, changed 
feet, and fell, throwing 
me comfortably into the 
deeper and softer snow 
at the side of the road. 
I struggled to my feet 
quite unhurt, but when 
I looked to remount 
my animal, I found 
that he had so badly 
strained his knee that 
he was dead lame. 

I was several miles 
from home, and knew 
not what to do, so stood 
and pondered helplessly 
in the middle of the 
road in a very foolish 
position, 

I was still standing 
thus when up suddenly 
rode Katkoff, who, 
seeing me, drew rein and dis- 
mounted. 

He took in the situation at a glance, 
and said readily and politely enough that 
the gods had sent him, in their pity, this 
opportunity of picking up the threads of 
a valued friendship. 

But I trusted him not in spite of his 
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courteous air and bade him ride on and 
leave me. 

“That I will never do, Countess Elsa, 
until I have assisted you,” he said. 
“May I not at least place your saddle 
upon my beast, and lead your lame one 
home? Am I never to be forgiven?” 

“You know well that your offence can 
no more be forgiven than forgotten,” I said. 
“ But if you are willing to help me in the 
manner you suggest without founding any 
claim whatever upon me for the service, 
and will permit me to ride on while you 
bring my lame beast home, I shall accept 
your courtesy because I am in difficulty. 
But it is right to tell you that I wish it 
were any other man.” 

Katkoff laughed aloud. 

“It is a very one-sided bargain,” he 
said; “but since I desire you to be assured 
that I am in a state of grace, and worthy, 
therefore, of your forgiveness, I will accept 
your offer, most cruel and most beautiful 
Countess Elsa, for whom my passion burns 
to-day as it burned a year ago, in spite of 
every discouragement.” 

*“‘T think we need not discuss passion,” 
I said ; “ but if you will place my saddle 
upon your beast and let me go my way, 
I shall remember that you have acted 
chivalrously in an emergency.” 

“ And will forgive me?” he said oilily, 
busying himself with the saddle. “Say 
that you forgive me, Countess, and that 
our friendship may start anew from this 
day.” 

“T say nothing, excepting that I am 
grateful for your service,” I said; and 
nothing more than this did the man per- 
suade me to promise, though he did his 
utmost. 

But when I had mounted and ridden 
away, the thought came upon me that, after 
all, Katkoff had behaved well ; for he cer- 
tainly held meat his mercy if he had been 
inclined to repeat his villainous conduct of 
that memorable evening in Oranienbaum 
Park. Nevertheless, when I thought of this, 
and of how helpless I must have been in his 
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hands had he been minded to treat me ill, I 
grew hotandcold, and from that day onward 
I determined to go nowhere without the 
dagger which Douglas had given to me, and 
which had been lost and restored. 

This was the beginning of a renewed 
acquaintance with Katkoff, which I would 
rather have left unrenewed ; but considering 
the service he had done me, I had not the 
face, after this, to refuse to recognise him 
when we met, which was pretty often. 

The Grand Duchess soon observed 
that I now spoke to Katkoff again, and 
her Highness expressed her gratification 
that such was the case. 

She would far rather, she said, that I 
were on good terms with her own good 
friends and adherents than with those of 
the Tsarevitch, intimacy with whom could 
lead to no good. 

‘Improve your relations with Katkoff, 
little one,” she said, ‘‘ and you will add to 
the love I bear you. He is a fine man, and 
it is a compliment to be loved by him.” 

“T do not call it love, Highness,” I 
said ; “‘ and with your leave I will have no 
relations with the man whom I hate.” 

“You are a little fool,” said the Grand 
Duchess. “It is the unpardonable sin 
in love not to’ know when you are well 
blessed by fortune.” 

‘‘ Love and I have no meeting-ground, 
Highness,” I said, trying to smile, but 
failing. ‘The fact was that at this time I 
was very depressed, for I was rarely able 
to see Douglas, owing to the objection 
ef the Grand Duchess, who would not 
have me intimate with him. 

Moreover, he had never avowed his 
iove for me, and this fact sat like a weight 
upon my heart, for I was now eighteen or 
near it, and was no further advanced to- 
wards happiness than when I was a mere 
child of sixteen. 

But Douglas, as well as Catherine, 
observed that I now spoke with Katkoff 
again, just as before the rupture, and 
since we so rarely met at this time, he 
wrote mea letter warning me that it would 
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be better if this were otherwise, for the 
man was not to be trusted. The letter 
expressed no regret that we so seldom 
met, nor did it, I thought, show any evi- 
dence of a reciprocation of the affection 
which Douglas must know well I felt for 
him, and this omission disappointed and 
angered me, so that—little fool that I 
was —I wrote 
a hasty reply, 
saying that 
since my bet- 
ter and older 
friends seemed 
to care no 
longer for me, 
I was obliged 
to be content 
with the best 
substitutes I 
could find else- 
where. 

It was a fool- 
ish and un- 
gracious letter, 
and I was 
ashamed of it 
as soon as I 
had despatch- 
ed it. 

Meanwhile, 
Katkoff ap- 
peared to bea 
changed man, 
or at any rate 
to have adopt- 
ed different 
tactics towards 
me. He now 
displayed the 
most reverential courtesy and respect 
whenever we met. His words were 
gravely polite, and he did not assume at 
any time his old offensive and familiar 
attitude. 

I was not taken in by him, however, 
but remained ever upon my guard, for I 
could not forget this man’s bearing in the 
days when he had preferred to act and 


* Are you in danger? ” 


The Idler 


speak as his nature prompted him, and I 
was well aware, or believed myself to be 
so, that he was now merely playing a part 
for a purpose of his own, that purpose 
probably being to disarm any suspicion 
of him, and if possible to produce in me 
a softer feeling for him. 

The Grand Duchess—I knew not then 
why—wastruly 
pleased with 
these altered 
relations __ be- 
tween Katkoff 
and myself, 
and since it 
seemed to gra- 
tify her High- 
ness, who liked 
and valued the 
man, I was 
polite to him 
and did not 
ostentatiously 
avoid him as 
I should have 
preferred to 
do. 

Then one 
day as I sat, as 
usual, in our 
anteroom, I 
being on duty 
for the evening 
in case the 
Grand Duchess 
required me, 
the door 
opened sud- 
denly, and 
there entered 
the room, pale and haggard-looking— 
Douglas. 


CHAPTER XV. 


I rose to my feet with a little cry, for 
his appearance startled me, though his 
coming sent a flood of joy into my heart, 
as it always did. 

“ Douglas!” I murmured. ‘Oh, how 
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glad I am to see you ; but what ails you? 
Is anything the matter?” 

“Can we speak here undisturbed, or 
shall we walk out? Is her Highness with- 
in? Can she spare you?” 

‘Sit down here,” I said, “ but do not 
talk too loudly. I cannot leave ; and the 
Grand Duchess would not like to find you 
here with me, that is why I bid you speak 
softly. I am running a risk.” 

“Tt must be run, my Elsa,” he said 
gravely. ‘“‘I have much to say. To be- 
gin with, I must tell you that this may be 
our farewell.” 

“ Farewell!” I repeated aghast. “Oh, 
no, Douglas, why—why farewell? Are 
you going on a journey? You will not 
leave me here alone ?” 

“Not if I can help it,” he said, smil- 
ing gravely. ‘The journey, if I take it, 
will be a long one indeed—into the land 
whence there is no return.” 

“ Douglas, what do you mean—what do 
you mean?” I muttered, my lips dry with 
agitation. “ Are you in danger? Oh, what 
can I do, what can I do?” 

“ Nothing, my Elsa. Stay, there is one 
thing you can do—kiss my lips if you will, 
since this may be, as I say, our last fare- 
well.” 

““Oh, Douglas, do you love me well 
enough to wish it?” I asked, holding back 
a moment in delicious surprise. 

“T never loved woman but you, my 
Elsa,” he said gravely; “and that you 
must surely know, for I have loved you 


since the first day we met, child as you 


were, and it is hard for a man to conceal 
such things.” 

“Oh, Douglas, why should they be 
concealed?” I murmured, pressing my 
blushing face against his own. 

Douglas held me very tightly in his 
arms for a moment—a delicious moment 
of supreme content for me, but of great 
risk for both; for if the Grand Duchess 
had suddenly opened the door and sur- 
prised me in the act of being embraced by 
Douglas, whom of all men she seemed to 
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hate the most, and with whom I was for- 
bidden to have any close dealings, I knew 
not to what excesses of speech or action 
her rage might not have led her. 

Then Douglas quickly explained to 
me that he had ‘refrained from avowing 
his love before this because he had re- 
flected that it would be a mean thing to 
take my affections, as it were, by surprise 
—immature and untried. For he had 
first appeared to me, he said, like a fairy 
prince in a child’s story, I being a very 
child at the time; and the romantic ad- 
miration with which he might then have 
inspired me would, likely enough, not 
stand the test of time and the wider ex- 
periences of Court life. Therefore, he 
had preferred that I should well look 
about me before my child’s heart were 
called upon to fasten itself irrevocably to 
a plighted troth. 

“Most generous and most chivalrous, 
my Douglas,” I chided him; “ but withal 
most foolish, and the cause of much heart- 
burning and ‘sorrow to poor me, who 
would have had you less courteous and 
more demonstrative in affection.” 


“So that this farewell need not take 
place ?” I said, presently. “Oh, Douglas, 
these silly blind eyes should be put out 
for failure of their duty, rather than kissed 


as now! Was it for unrequited love that 
you thought to die?” Douglas laughed 
and kissed me again. 

“Foolish child,” he said ; ‘I should 
indeed be unworthy of love if I could 
die for want of it. No; I should live on 
whether loved or unloved, for love is not 
all, though it is much. As for our fare- 
well, we must part to-night as those who 
may possibly meet no more, though some- 
how I feel now more hopeful and in better 
spirit than when I came half an hour ago. 
Doyou know, my Elsa, that I have imagined 
once or twice that there is one—a guards- 
man of the Preobrajensky—of whom I 
ought to feel jealous?” 

“ Not Katkoff!” I smiled. 
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‘“* God forbid—no! A far handsomer and 
more bewitching person for a young girl 
—Alexis Orlof.” I blushed a little, though 
I would have given the world to keep my 
countenance. This Orlof was a beautiful 
man and I could not fail to observe it; 
I admired him, in common with all the 
rest of my sex who knew him, but as for 
comparing him with my Douglas, I should 
never for an instant think of such a thing. 

“T will not deign to answer such an 
insinuation,” I laughed. ‘“ But tell me, 
why are we to part in this tragic manner 
to-night? You are but half a lover since 
you declare that you would never die for 
love. What of this farewell? Was it an 
invention in order to surprise from me 
certain revelations? Oh, mean!” 

“No; it is serious enough,” said Doug- 
las ; “ though, God knows, at this moment 
I feel so light-hearted that I am inclined 
to think little of the danger I am in. 
What think you of a duel ?” 

“A duel!” I repeated. ‘‘ With whom? 
Why—what do you mean, Douglas? 
When ?” 

He laughed and held both my hands 
in one of his own, patting them gently 
with the other. 

‘*How many questions to be answered 
at once! To begin with, my antagonists 
are all officers of the guards of the 
Empress ; there are five, I think, or six— 
I was too angry to count them ; I am to 
fight them singly, one after the other, 
with swords, and to-morrow morning.” 

“Most merciful Christ!” I exclaimed 
aghast. “A duel with five men! Oh, 
Douglas, who are they? and why must 
you fight ?” 

“They are Katkoff, Lebedef, Orlof, 
and a few others, their associates. You 
know them better than I, for they belong 
to your Mistress’ private following of hot- 
bloods ; and we must fight for the best 
of reasons.” 

My heart sank very low, for this was 
terrible news. At the best, Douglas might 
escape with his life, having defeated all 
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his opponents ; but even if he did so, the 
wrath of the Grand Duchess would cer- 
tainly pursue him and his end would be 
exile to Siberia. While at the worst, one 
of these five or six swords might pierce 
my Douglas and steal his splendid spirit 
from me. There were tears in my eyes 
when Douglas looked at me. 

“Nay, nay—do not weep, Elsa,” he 
said, kissing me. “ You are not afraid for 
me? You should believe your knight 
capable of overthrowing all his enemies !” 

“Oh, I do, I do!” Icried; and I 
believe I really did, foolish and unreason- 
able as it may have been to believe it. 
“But behind these men there is the 
Grand Duchess. She hates you already 
for—for Poniatofsky ; and if you were to 
kill any or all of these men she would 
pursue you remorselessly.” 

“Tt is true ; but behind me is Peter,” 
said Douglas, ‘‘ and perhaps the Empress, 
who is grateful to me for helping to rid 
the Court of Poniatofsky.” 

Then Douglas began and told me how 
he had been seated supping alone at the 
restaurant of Kozlof, in the Nefsky, when 
the party of young guardsmen entered the 
room and took possession of a table close 
to his own. They were already half tipsy 
and had begun at once to drink hard. 
Moreover, no sooner did they discover 
who was their neighbour—Douglas being 
by this time a sufficiently well-known 
figure in St. Petersburg—than they began 
to talk in a manner calculated to offend 
him, and in tones loud enough for him 
to hear every word said, of his master the 
Tsarevitch, and, which was worse—but 
here Douglas broke off in his tale and 
paused awhile. 

“ Proceed, my Douglas,” I said. 

“T cannot,” he replied hoarsely. ‘ They 
spoke, I may say, most vilely of one whom 
I love. The delinquent was Katkoff, but 
the rest laughed; for which they must 
answer as well as he—each one of them. 
My cause is good, I am not afraid ; I will 
overthrow them one by one, and for the 
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rest, the Empress shall know the truth 
and I shall be acquitted !” 

I burst into tears. I could not help it; 
though whether they were tears of terror 
for the peril of Douglas, or of pride that 
my splendid knight should thus have 
risked his life, sixfold, for my sake, I did 
not certainly know. At any rate, my tears 
and sobs came in a tempest and there was 
no resisting them. I cried and attempted 
to speak at the same time, longing to tell 
my hero how I loved and honoured him 
for this that he had done, but I only 
succeeded in making an inarticulate noise 
which must have been louder than dis- 
cretion warranted, for the door opened 
and the Grand Duchess appeared. 

“‘What is it—what is it, Elsa?” she 
said with solicitude; then seeing that 
Douglas stood beside me, she stopped 
and assumed her haughtiest demeanour. 

“What is the meaning of this, sir?” 
she asked angrily. “Is not his Highness 
aware that I do not desire his gentlemen 
to have the entrée of the anteroom of my 
ladies ? Go, sir, and return no more.” 

Douglas bowed, and was for departing 
without a word. 

“Oh, Highness, listen!” I said. “The 
Count ‘ 

“ Hush, Elsa!” murmured Douglas ; 
but I would not be warned. 

“No, Douglas, I will speak,” I said. 
“ Madam, listen; this gentleman is my 
guardian, as you know; he has come to 
bid me farewell.” 

** Proceed,” said the Grand Duchess 
haughtily; “ this is a most interesting and 
important communication !” 

“To-morrow morning he must fight, 
one by one, six officers of the guards who 
have insulted him ; he may be slain.” 

“IT see,” said Catherine, her lip curling 
scornfully ; “and he would have me in- 
terfere to prevent it? His farewell visit 
has failed ; let them slay him.” 

Douglas bowed low. 

“Her Highness mistakes me,” he 
said. “I have no desire to claim her 
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interference ; these duels must take place 
I am no novice with the sword, I stand in 
little danger !” 

“Dear Heaven! you are confident, 
Herr Graf!” laughed the Grand Duchess, 
suddenly casting aside her haughty man- 
ner, which had evidently been assumed. 
“Do you trust yourself to slay or in- 
Capacitate six opponents, one after the 
other?” 

* His Majesty of Prussia will give me a 
certificate of proficiency with the sword,” 
said Douglas modestly. “ The Germans 
are more advanced, as your Highness is 
aware, in the science of sword-play than 
the Russians.” 

“And you, how do you stand among 
the Germans?” continued Catherine, 
eyeing the Count with what certainly 
looked very like admiration. “You are 
lithe and well set up, I see, and should 
fence well.” 

**T have fought to an issue Von Hof.- 
hausen, the King’s premier master-at- 
arms,” said Douglas, blushing. 

* And won ?” 

** And won.” 

“ Holy Mother,” said Catherine, sitting 
down, “these duels cannot take place. 
Stay, young sir, let me hear the tale of this 
affair. First, who are these six ?—and then 
the rest of the story.” 

Douglas repeated the tale as I had heard 
it, excepting that when he would have 
omitted the insults aimed at myself, the 
Grand Duchess would have the whole story 
told, and caused me to go aside while 
Douglas narrated this part. 

“And so up strode you to their table— 
Ajax against the hosts of Heaven—and 
defied them?” said the Grand Duchess. 

“T smote Katkoff over the mouth with 
my glove,” said Douglas, “ before he had 
quite finished his lie; but at his vile 
pleasantry they all laughed aloud ; and 
for this misdemeanour they are to answer 
one by one at the sword’s point.” 

“Lord, it was well done, young sir; 
I like your conduct. Nevertheless, the 
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duels shall not take place; I will see 
to it.” 

But Douglas insisted that this was im- 
possible, because his honour was at stake ; 
and no persuasion of the Grand Duchess 
would alter his determination. 

Her Highness fumed, and laughed, and 
fumed again, but it was useless. 

“And what 
if I have you 
arrested ?” she 
said presently. 

“Then the 
Prince must 
know what your 
guardsmen 
think and say 
of him,” replied 
Douglas grave- 
ly. At which 
the Grand 
Duchess stamp- 
ed her foot with 
vexation, for 
she knew well 
that sucha 
thing must 
never happen. 

* Alexis Orlof 
is a giant in 
strength, and a 
fine swordsman 
as well!” she 
now continued, 
adopting new 
tactics. “He 
would perhaps 
overpower you 
at the first 
rush,” 

But Douglas replied that even though 
this might be true it had no bearing upon 
the matter, and that the issue was in any 
case in God’s hands. 

In the end, neither by raging nor by 
persuading, could her Highness pre- 
vail over the obstinate manhood of my 
Douglas ; and she was obliged to allow 
him to depart unconquered, follow- 
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ing his retreating form with eyes in 
which there was far less resentment than 
I should have expected, and, perhaps, more 
admiration than I was quite pleased to see. 
‘Lord of Heaven,” she muttered, as he 
disappeared, “ that isa man after my own 
heart. Tush! it angers me that such a 
being should be devoted, soul and body, 
to a dum-kopf 
like my Tsar- 
evitch. Your 
guardian is a 
man, little 

one!” 

My eyes were 
moist with hap- 
piness and 
pride, and I 
bowed to hide 
them, answer- 
ing nothing. 

“Send for 
Hetman’Ra- 
zoomofsky,” 
her Highness 
continued; “‘he 
shall arrest 
these six 
drunken fools. 
Lord! I would 
not have a hair 
of his head 
hurt for the 
whole half 
dozen of 
them !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


** My poor Elsa,” said Olga. Here indeed 


was a surprise ! 
These six officers were to be arrested, 
but not to save their skins, as anyone might 
have supposed, seeing that it was their 
own beloved Grand Duchess who ordered 
the arrest, but to save that of Douglas, 
which, one might imagine, Catherine 
would not have moved a finger to protect. 
Truly, I thought, life is full of surprises 
and contradictions ! 
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However, I had nothing to complain of, 
at any rate; for whereas but last night 
I had retired to rest unloved, for all I 
knew, and dissatisfied with the state of 
things in general, this night I lay me 
down in the delicious knowledge that I 
was beloved by the man to whom my 
heart was given; and that whereas 
Douglas had yesterday been undoubtedly 
bitterly disliked by my mistress the Grand 
Duchess, whom he had certainly done 
nothing since then to conciliate, having 
rather piled offence upon offence, this 
night he had gained much ground with 
her Highness; for not only had she 
not punished him for such offences, but 
had, as it seemed, taken him into favour 
and even cased to be arrested those 
who had been minded to do him an 
infury. 

I fell asleep this night a happier maiden 
than ever I had been up to this hour. 
Things went well, I thought, with me 
and mine. 

But I soon found that if I expected 
that her Highness would be any more 
inclined to look with indulgence upon 
the friendly intimacy between Douglas 
and myself after that evening on which 
he had so well contrived to enlist her 
admiration, I was destined to disappoint- 
ment. 

The Grand Duchess appeared to be 
not a whit less disposed to forbid our 
intercourse, but rather more so. Indeed, 
I received orders to keep away altogether 
from the apartments of the Tsarevitch, 
for, said my mistress, “That English- 
German servant of the Prince, little one— 
that fire-eater, who would have spoiled 
me of six good men at a blow—is no fit- 
ting friend for thee, sweetheart. He is 
too obstinate and self-satisfied ; I think 
him dangerous ; I tremble lest he should 
seduce thee to the side of the Prince, 
and away from me, which I should bear 
ill in thee.” 

“T am no renegade, Highness!” I said, 
“and Douglas would never attempt to 
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pervert me from my loyalty and my duty ; 
he is too noble.” 

“May be, and may be not,” said 
Catherine ; ‘I trust no man. Neverthe- 
less, I will not have you run this much 
risk, little one. When I shall have con- 
verted the Count to our own views, which 
I shall do my utmost to effect, for he is a 
partisan worth ten ordinary men, then may 
be I shall permit you to renew your old 
intimacy with him; but until then you 
are strangers.” 

I made no reply, for I would not under- 
take any such promise. I loved Douglas, 
and wheresoever he should lead I would 
follow. Ifthe Grand Duchess must in this 
be disobeyed, then disobeyed she must be. 

And sure enough, from this time 
forward for many weeks, the Court was 
surprised and puzzled by the new mode of 
conduct suddenly adopted by the Grand 
Duchess, who seemed to have determined 
—now that Poniatofsky with his spell was 
out of the way—to make amends to her 
husband for the neglect with which she 
had treated him heretofore. Her High- 
ness now frequently passed evenings and 
portions of the day, and of the night, in 
the apartments of his Highness, whom she 
greatly inconvenienced and wearied there- 
by, as I have been informed. As for me, 
I was never taken in attendance, but Olga 
Naryshkin was invariably chosen, a cir- 
cumstance which both angered and 
saddened me, the more especially when 
Olga, on her return, would laughingly 
assure me that this re-union of husband 
and wife, which had so rejoiced the heart 
of the old Empress, and of the Court in 
general, was not nearly so beautiful and 
enchanting a matter as to the outward 
view appeared, for that her Highness 
and his Highness scarcely spoke a word 
together. 

“What then is the order of the pro- 
ceedings?” I enquired, making a show of 
mirth, but feeling the desire to weep. 

“His Highness yawns, and wishes it 
were decent to send for Lizooshka,” said 
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Olga ; “and her Highness—well, perhaps 
I had better be silent as to our good 
mistress.” 

“No, speak on, Olga,” I said ; “ think 
not to make me jealous.” 

“Well, the Grand Duchess is a danger- 
ous rival, as many have found before this 
day. I warned you months ago to keep 
your Englishman or German, or whatever 
he may be, from her sight if he were a 
proper man. Well, he zs a proper man, 
and the Grand Duchess has found it out.” 

“And he?” I asked, careless mirth 
in my voice, but misery in my heart. 

‘* Ah! the Count is a dark horse, there 
is little to be discovered of his thoughts ; 
he is discreet and prudent, and very 
silent, and ever polite—he is a sphinx ; 
but it is too much to expect of any man 
to hold out for long if Catherine choose 
to put forth her fascinations. We shall 
have another Poniatofsky in the Court 
before many weeks.” 

“Oh, God forbid, God forbid, Olga. 
My Douglas is not such as he; Douglas 
is faithful, and noble, and true!” I cried, 
bursting into tears. ‘“ He would never 
consent to—to such things; nor would 
her Highness attempt to deprive me of his 
love, even if he were willing, which he 
could never be, for she has a kind heart. 
Do not so dishonour her, Olga, by your 
suspicions. Her Highness would enlist 
his service, that is all—oh, that is all, Olga 
—say that you, too, believe this!” 

“My poor Elsa,” said Olga, very kindly, 
“T will say so if such words are a comfort 
to you. It may be as you think. If this 
Douglas really loves you, as to which I 
know nothing x 

‘*Oh, he does, he does indeed, Olga. 
He has said so——” 

‘Well, it may be true, but I have found 
that men are great liars in such matters. 
I was going to say that if he really loves 
you he may resist even the advances of 
her Highness, which are, it is said, some- 
what marked when her Highness pleases, 
and the attractions of a Grand Duchess are 
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possibly more alluring than those of plain 
people like me and you. For your sake, 
I hope that this bold Englishman may be 
made of very strong stuff—he will need 
to be.” 

“You will see, Olga, you will see!” I 
cried ; “he is not like others, my Doug- 
las!” 

Olga laughed. 

‘* Ah,” she said, “‘we all think that of 
our men unti! we know a little better—or 
worse !” 

Nevertheless, discouraging as were 
Olga’s reports, and alarming as it naturally 
was to find oneself suddenly thrown into 
competition with a Grand Duchess, I 
may honestly say that when I had time 
to think over the matter quietly, after 
recovery from the shock of the first sur- 
prise, I absolutely and entirely cleansed 
my heart from every shadow and blur of 
dishonourable doubt that had, even for a 
moment, marred the perfect image of my 
Douglas’s constancy. 

Empresses might, I told myself, besiege 
his true heart, but that constancy they 
should never seduce; he was mine, now 
and for ever! 

Meanwhile the Grand Duchess grew 
irritable in her manner towards me. 

She spoke frequently of Douglas ; now 
abusing him and calling him fool and 
dolt, and dull-brained Englishman ; now 
praising him as a splendid and most 
virtuous knight, whose service she longed 
to win over from her husband, but who, 
she said, was too clownishly upright to 
entertain the idea of such a change. 

“Is he the worse for that, madam?” 
I said ; “‘ for if so, your Highness is read- 
ing us all an ill lesson—us who desire to 
serve you faithfully.” Whereat her High- 
ness laughed and said that I ought to be 
whipped for my impertinence. 

Now and then Douglas came, by in- 
vitation, to our Court, the Grand Duchess 
inventing some plea upon which to send 
Olga for him. Once he came unex- 
pectedly, and good Olga, seeing how I 
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longed to be alone with him awhile, left 
us together ; the Grand Duchess, unaware 
that Douglas was in the anteroom, being 
within. 

Douglas looked pale and worried. He 
sat by me and held my hand, and we 
whispered together. 

“ My Elsa,” he said, “there is trouble 
to come, but we will endure to the end. 
Is it not so?” 

‘‘Oh, Douglas, have I ever doubted 
you?” I whispered. “Neveronce. Why 
should there be trouble? We are inno- 
cent; God will be on our side! Iam 
not afraid.” 

“ Nevertheless, there must be trouble. 
For my sins this woman believes herself 
in love with me; she pursues me. Whither 
shall I go from her ?” 

“Go nowhere,” I said. ‘‘What! Are 
we to fly because you will not be doubly 
a traitor to your master. Cannot he 


protect you?” 
“In the last extremity, yes; but she 
may have time to ruin us ere then if she 


be crossed in her will. It is said that 
her Highness is most implacable when 
matters go ill with her. It would be 
better for us two to leave the Court 
altogether, but that I have solemnly pro- 
mised the Tsarevitch to remain by his 
side until his accession—an event which 
he seems to anticipate with terror.” 

“Then if he insist upon your remain- 
ing in the den of the lioness let him 
deliver you from her claws!” I said, 
smiling. I had no fear ; I still had faith 
in my mistress, that she would abandon 
this foolish pursuit when she found that 
he whom she would corrupt was incor- 
ruptible. But Douglas was not so hope- 
ful ; he had seen something of the seamy 
side of Catherine’s nature during the last 
few weeks ; he feared her, he said, as one 
fears a mad woman. 
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I bade Douglas, out of curiosity, and 
not, as he well knew, with any—even 
the slightest—taint of unfaith in his con- 
stancy, to tell me whether, supposing his 
heart were not already disposed of, he 
could have found room in it for any 
feeling of devotion towards her Highness; 
but Douglas said that he never could, not 
if there were but one woman in the world, 
and she Catherine. 

“And what says the Prince to all 
this ?” I next asked. 

“The Prince cares nothing one way 
or the other,” said Douglas; “he laughs 
and says that her Highness would have 
me atone for catching Poniatofsky by 
becoming, for her comfort, as devoted 
a slave as he. The Tsarevitch sees no 
shame in such pleasantries, nor yet in 
twitting his wife because in me, as he 
says, she has found her match. It is a 
miserable Court, my Elsa, and I would 
to God we had never set foot in 
it!” 

“Should we ever have come together 
else ?” I asked. 

“We should have met when the hour 
struck,” said Douglas, pressing my hand 
very tenderly. 

We had no time to continue our con- 
versation longer than this, for her High- 
néss here entered in order to find out the 
meaning of the long silence—our whisper- 
ing voices not having penetrated into the 
next room. As a rule we girls chattered 
incessantly in our anteroom. 

Her eyes fell upon Douglas as she 
opened the door, and instantly she 
darted a look of anger and suspicion 
at me. 

Those eyes of hers which, as so many 
persons have said, and as I myself have 
often observed, are, in moments of 
passion, like those of a savage beast— 
cold and glassy and relentless. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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WEST AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE:* 


BEING A NARRATIYE OF A RECENT JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION THROUGII 
THE GOLD COAST HINTERLAND. 


BY LIEUT. F. B. HENDERSON, R.N., D.S.O. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE 


AUTHOR. 


II.—INTERVIEWING THE MARAUDING CHIEFS. 


N my last article I described how I 
pitched my tent amid the squat 

mud huts of Mo, and passed a peaceful 
night amongst its inoffensive inhabitants. 
We started next morning about six a.m. 
just before the sun rose, and after making a 
light meal ; in order to get as much of our 
journey 


trees. It has a current running even at 
this time of the year at a good two miles 
an hour. There are long stretches on 
this river where one might travel for 
miles without seeing a human being, or a 
human habitation, or even hearing any- 
thing to disturb its quiet except the occa- 
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the na- 
tives, 
whose 
attire was as varied in fashion as it 
was limited in extent. We soon arrived 
at another village in the same country 


Crossing the river Volta. 


we were 
not fa- 
voured 
with the sight or the chance of a shot 
at any of these creatures. 

The river presented an unusual scene 


called Tire, which stands on the bank of of animation when we crossed it in five 


the river Volta, which we had to cross. 
This river was no mere watercourse shrunk 
to nothing in the dry season, but a fine 
stream, much broader than the Thames 
at Windsor, flowing between banks 
covered with bushes and overhanging 


native ‘‘ dug-outs,” each propelled from 
the stern by a native with a paddle ; and 
the transit was by no means unattended 
with risk, not only on account of the un- 
seaworthy nature of the craft, but also 
because the numerous leaks in them had 


* Continued from page 416. 
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been hastily plugged with mud. Often 
before the craft had reached the other 
side, the unfortunate passengers discovered 
that they were sitting with their beam- 
ends in several inches of water. 

Many of our carriers had been boatmen 
on the coast, and were therefore expert 
swimmers. They were induced by the offer 
of small money prizes to engage in swim- 
ming races across the river. The passage 
of our entire party occupied five hours, 
and we halted for the night at a village 
about two miles from the river. From 
this town in the morning we marched to 
Dekrupé, the frontier town of Mo, with 
its conical peaked huts. Here we first 
had evidence of the existence in the 
neighbourhood of the marauding Sofa, 
the deadliest scourge of the Hinterland. 

The term Sofa is not used to designate 
any particular tribe, race, or sect, but 
means literally “ Master of the horse,” 
and is applied to any marauders, followers 
of Samory or otherwise, who are sup- 
posed to possess horses; applied, perhaps, 
with as little reason as the term Cavalier 
has been to many who were never outside 
a horse in their lives. The term, how- 
ever, when used in the Hinterland, is 
generally understood to imply one of 
Samory’s raiders of no particular nation- 
ality. 

While we were at Dekrupé seven tat- 
tered and travel-stained fugitives, with 
dust upon their heads, came into the 
camp. They informed us that they were 
inhabitants of Bona, and that Samory’s 
son had raided their town, the King, 
chiefs, and people having ‘“‘gone for 
bush” to save themselves from more un- 
pleasant consequences ; in plain English, 
this means that they had made themselves 
as scarce as possible with the least possi- 
ble delay. It appeared to be an agree- 
able feature in the life of the Hinterland 
that a respectable African paterfamilias 
could never retire to his mat at night 
without an unpleasant misgiving that he 
might be aroused at early dawn by an 
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incursion of these sons of Belial, who 
would cut off his head and appropriate 
his wives and family. 

I had heard before, and the intelligence 
was confirmed by these fugitives, that no 
food or supplies was obtainable between 
Mo and Bualé—a five days’ march—and 
that Bualé itself was in the hands of the 
Sofas, though I had reason to believe 
that they were probably only in small 
force. 

I therefore sent messengers to Lawra in 
Banda, which lies to the left of the road, 
to inform the authorities that I was coming 
to pay them a visit, and to request them to 
collect plenty of food. At Lawra I found 
that the town and surrounding country 
had escaped invasion, owing to the pos- 
session of a British flag by the inhabi- 
tants. 

Having obtained five days’ supplies for 
my men, I then proceeded to Bualé, 
through a deserted and devastated 
country. While we were at dinner one 
night, during this part of the journey, we 
became very much aware of a disgusting 
stench. This, on enquiry, we found to 
emanate from a party of our attendants, 
who were regaling themselves on what is 
commonly called “stink meat,” namely, 
the decomposed carcase of some animal, 
in this case a lion. Fresh meat is scarce 
in these parts of the country, but, as the 
natives’ tastes in this direction are “ high,” 
it makes little difference to them. 

When we reached Bualé we found 
abundant evidence of the visit which the 
Sofas had paid, as there was hardly a hut 
that had not been burnt or partially 
destroyed in some other way ; and lying 
about were the charred and mangled 
corpses of those unfortunate individuals 
among the late occupants who had been 
unable to escape. 

We halted outside the town, which, to 
all appearances, was still occupied by 
some of the Sofas, though the greater 
part had hurriedly decamped at our 
approach. The Sofas had built an 
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enormous camp round the town, which 
they had made their headquarters for 
several months, and I found that they 
had also left some supplies of food, which 
I subsequently persuaded them to hand 
over to me for the benefit of my men. 
The illustration shows the huts built by 
the Sofas and occupied by our men; 
under the trees are standing Captain 
Irvine and Mr. Ferguson, in front of 
whom are two Sofa messengers. 
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I politely ignored his request, and we 
parted good friends. 

It was about this time that I took the 
photo of the town from the west, which 
is reproduced. It is, as can be seen, a 
place of considerable size, indeed it is 
said that in its palmy days it contained 
nearly ten thousand inhabitants. 

We again resumed our march towards 
Wa, after a few days’rest. On reaching Kul- 
mase, the frontier town of Dagarti, of which 











BUALE. The Haussa lines in background. Sofa huts on right. 


While at Bualé, under these very trees, 
a messenger came to me from the Sofa 
camp at Bona, namely, Abu Bukari 
Demba, a priest of Samory’s son, and a 
fine gentlemanly-looking man of Arab 
type ; he was accompanied by an escort 
of forty Sofas armed with rifles. 

I received him with all possible polite- 
ness, which it was evident he appreciated, 
for afterwards, when I was a prisoner, he 
proved himself to be a useful friend. The 
object of his mission was to request me 
to retire from a country which, he had the 
impudence to say, beloriged to his master. 


Wa is the capital, we came upon a band of 
Sofas, who repeated the previous perform- 
ance, that is, they immediately decamped ; 
but we found Idi, one of the princes of 
Wa, and he accompanied us to that town. 

The photograph shows this Chief escort- 
ing us through a village; he was on foot, 
his horse being led behind, and our men 
were following in single file, as is usual 
in this country. 

The next photograph (p. 491) shows 
the column arriving at Wa, and another 
represents his Majesty the King of Wa 
(p. 495) receiving us with his principal 
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the larger towns, 
each of which was 
the centre of light 
of its own little 
solar system. This 
peculiar organisa- 
tion bears some 
resemblance to that 
of the tribes of 
Israel before they 
had a_ king, for 
there is no king 
of Gurunsi, and 
it seems to 
have offered great 





Bualé from the west. Sofa huts in foreground 


men around him. His boots will be seen 
on the cushion in front. 

The King was very pleased to see us, 
and said he was much in need of a strong 
friend, as his enemies were closing in 
upon him. From information I had re- 
ceived, I was pretty sure that this referred 
to the approach of Barbatu, the Gurunsi 
slave raider. From time immemorial 
Gurunsi has consisted of a number of 
independent village communities, loosely 
bound together under the protection of 


facilities to the 
surrounding rai- 
ders. 

Over thirty years ago, one Gardiari 


mizhtily oppressed the people; when J 
Gardiari died his mantle fell upon Bar- f 
batu, who, with a large following of free- § 


lances, was already earning a dishonest 
living by periodically raiding the country 
of Gurunsi and its neighbourhood. As 
soon as a district has partially recovered 
from a previous visitation, and the natives 
have begun to amass a little property and 
collect a few wives, down comes Barbatu 
and makes a clean sweep. 








The Prince Idi escorting us to Wa. 
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Wa itself still bore traces of a visit he 
had paid it eleven years before, and the 
King was apprehensive of another visit ; 
but I hope and believe his Majesty slept 
more securely than hitherto under the 
segis of the British flag which, as shown in 
the photograph (p. 492), is flying in front 
of his compound. In the course of a 
couple of days the news of the raiders’ 
advance into Dagarti was confirmed, and 
I therefore sent them a warning to quit 
the country which was under our pro- 
tection ; as Barbatu protested his peaceful 
intentions, Ferguson went down to see 


little success as.it had done at times in 
a country much nearer home. The vill- 
agers, a plucky but turbulent race, with a 
confused idea of right and wrong, were 
not unlikely to welcome the stranger with 
a poisoned arrow between his ribs, a 
mode of treatment of which the Sofas had 
had unpleasant experience at Sankana, 
especially under cover of night. The 
Sofas were reduced on that occasion to 
surrounding their camp with a stockade, 
into which the natives were said to empty 
their quivers, with great satisfaction to 
themselves and little damage to the occu- 








Our column entering Wa. (/. 450.) 


him with a small escort, and insisted on 
his surrendering some twenty-five Dagartis 
which he had captured. In the middle 
of the night Barbatu arose, burned his 
camp, and fled. 

My duties now required me to travel 
into the more northerly part of our 
Hinterland, soI started off with a small 
escort, and the necessary number of 
carriers, leaving the rest of my party at 
Wa. In that part of the country I was 
now to traverse civilisation was, with the 
exception of the larger towns, at a very 
low ebb. Since the sacking of Wa, the 
central authority had been greatly weak- 
ened, and the King’s writ ran with as 


pants. Personally I cannot say that they 
gave me any annoyance, and I reached 
Gurunsi without any incident worth men- 
tioning. ‘The first place I reached was 
Dasima, which I found surrounded by 
a substantial wall with many loop-holes, 
and I was told that any young blood 
who had managed to buy or steal a.Dane 
gun was entitled, as a sign of manhood, 
to make a loop-hole in the wall, through 
which he might discharge his piece at 
Barbatu or any other big game that came 
that way. , 

Of the political part of the business I 
shall not speak, but the people of Dasima 
were very pleased to see me, saying that 
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they knew all about me and my treat- 
ment of Barbatu, and they seemed to be 
particularly surprised that I had, as they 
expressed it, “taken the prey out of the 
lion’s mouth,” referring in this aliegori- 
cal way to the rescue of the Dagarti cap- 
tives. 

Between eight and nine o'clock that 
evening we were taken on to one of the 
highest roofs of the town, from which we 
were shown reflected in the sky the lights 
of two large camps at a considerable dis- 
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quarrelled with Amrahia’s brother, and 
killed some of his followers, his lieutenant, 
who happened to be absent from the 
camp at the time of the occurrence, re- 
fused to return, and raised a small army 
on his own account. It is needless to 
say that, Barbatu being by no means a 
persona grata in Gurunsi, Amrahia had 
little difficulty in obtaining the support of 
most of the inhabitants, the only excep- 
tion of importance being Dolbejan, one of 
the oldest kings; and he gave us, as a 











The King's House, Wa, with British Flag flying. (/. 497.) 


tance from the town, but apparently close 
to each other. These we were told were 
the lights from the rival camps of banditti 
under Barbatu and Amrahia respectively. 
The former I have already mentioned, so 
I will therefore give some account of the 
rival Autolycus. 

Amrahia, when young, had been cap- 
tured by Barbatu, in whose service he 
had won promotion, eventually rising to 
be one of his Chief Captains, being dis- 
tinguished by the nickname of Mai-Yaki, 
a Haussa word meaning literally ‘full of 
fight,” z.e., “ the warrior.” 

About two years ago Barbatu, having 


reason for not doing so, his opinion that 
Amrahia was as big a rascal as his late 
august master, and that he did not trust 
him, being by no means sure that, for all 
his professions, Codlin was any better 
friend than Short. 

Amrahia so far claims to have had the 
best of the fighting, which has been going 
on pretty well ever since, but as both 
sides are just as ready for the fray as ever, 
it seems more than probable that the 
rivals, like the leaders of mercenary bands 
in the Middle Ages, were careful not to 
do each other any unnecessary damage. 

A photograph will be given with my 
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next article of the King of Dasima, who 
was a portly gentleman with a chain 
round his neck, and, as will be seen, 
is surrounded by his principal courtiers. 
Clothes in this part of the country are 
not conspicuous for either quality or 
quantity. 

Our stay at Dasima lasted for two days, 
and we left early one morning for Bologu, 
having first assured the people that we 
would endeavour to prevent Barbatu from 
molesting them. 

Early next morning we arrived at 
Belogu, which seemed to have been a 
much larger and more important town 
than Dasima, boasting of two walls, one 
close to the town and the other at some 
distance from it, between which cattle 
could be reared and crops grown for the 
benefit of defenders in time of need. 
These walls, now in ruins, were of con- 
siderable height and thickness, and were 
reported to have kept Barbatu at bay for 
three years. 

Not far off the inner wall we passed a 
small pond in which there were several 
small crocodiles, varying in length from 
five to seven feet, which are strictly pre- 
served and regarded as sacred. I was 
informed that at night time they often take 
a stroll about the town, and on the strength 
of this information, I was very careful that 
evening to see that the opening of my 
tent was securely fastened, especially as 
our tents were pitched close to the gate- 
way through which these festive Saurians 
entered. 

At this town we heard the same old 
story of the evil doings of Barbatu which 
had been told us at Dasima, and indeed 
at every inhabited village of Gurunsi. 
Formerly, they said, they were able to carry 
on a trade with Wa, bartering their cattle 
for cloths and other necessaries ; but now 
the rearing of cattle or horses was merely 
providing ground-bait to attract Barbatu 
to their neighbourhood. I left late on 
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the following afternoon for Leo, which, 
like most of the other towns in this neigh- 
bourhood, is surrounded by a wall, and 
contains many of the conical roofed 
huts built by that wandering tribe, the 
Foulahs. 

My photograph* shows the King and 
principal inhabitants collected for palaver, 
the King being distinguished by a white 
robe—and what looks like a lady’s summer 
hat—whilst on his left is seated a brother 
of Amrahia, the chief of condottieri, who 
has been previously mentioned. The 
substance of their representations was, as 
usual, “God send us help from Barbatu.” 

At Tumu, which I next visited, I was 
informed that I was the first white man 
they had ever seen, and the same was 
repeated to me when I arrived at Yela. 
Here I received friendly messages from 
Amrahia asking me to visit him, which I 
accordingly did ; I was met on the way by 
this Chief, with about a hundred horsemen 
and escorted to his camp at Bechongsi. 
With him I had a good deal of conversa- 
tion of a political nature, as to his dealings 
with Samory and others, Amrahia stating, 
however, that he was only the dependent 
of the various kings of Gurunsi. Amrahia 
will be seen sitting to the right in my 
photograph,* the central figure being his 
principal, Chief Gbelu, with whom it was 
said he was on indifferent terms. After 
a short stop I proceeded to the next 
village, a place rejoicing in the name 
of Kawunachi, which I found in ruins. 
During the night we spent at this place 
we were visited by a fine rogue elephant, 
whom we heard trumpeting, and saw 
rollicking about all night in our vicinity. 

In accordance with custom, I sent a 
messenger to the redoubtable Barbatu, 
who was encamped about ten miles 
off, informing him that I should visit 
him next day. I according started off 
with my escort, consisting. of sixteen 
men, and arrived at his camp about 


* Owing to pressure upon our space we have been compelled to hold over some of Lieut. Henderson's photograths 


util the next articie.—[Ep. Ipter.] 
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ten a.m., where I found him with about 
five thousand followers. I found him 
in the middle of his camp, surrounded 
by his chiefs, and apparently rather 
surprised to see me. My message to him 
was not particularly palatable to so great 
a chief, namely, that, as I had previously 
warned him he was not to raid Dagarti, so 
he was now to leave Gurunsi unmolested. 
He seemed surprised, and asked me where 
he was to go, to which I replied that that 
was not my business, but that I was to 
inform him that he was to abstain from 
raiding Gurunsi, unless he wished to be 
forcibly ejected. He expressed a wish 
that I should discuss the question with 
him, but I declined that pleasure, and, 
after repeating once more my warning, 
I made my way out of his camp, fol- 
lowed to its outskirts by a number of 
evil-looking scoundrels who begged me to 
retrace my steps. As my escort was so 
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small, I was not sorry to find myself 
outside this den of freebooters ; though 
I understand from information afterwards 
received that Barbatu sat up the greater 
part of the night discussing the situation 


with his Privy Council of predatory 
ruffians. 

Having finished my tour and accom- 
plished its object, I turned back in the 
direction of my headquarters for the time 
being at Wa, which I had left in charge 
of Captain Irvine. Shortly after starting 
out on this return journey I was attacked 
by dysentery, from which, and its after- 
effects, I did not get wholly rid until I had 
left the coast for England. I managed, 
however, to continue my march, as I was 
anxious to reach Wa with as little delay 
as possible, especially as Doctor Part 
had remained behind there, and the 
only medical adviser I had with me was 
a native dresser. 

Our stores had nearly run out, and 
milk, which forms the diet prescribed by 
the faculty, was almost unobtainable. I 
could not, however, have had a kinder 
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nurse than Ferguson, who literally scoured 
the country to obtain milk for me, from 
nearly anything he could find that was 
female and walked on four legs. His 
knowledge of the climate and the diseases 
made him especially anxious that I should 
not quench my thirst with water, a beverage 
harmful under any circumstances. 

The country of Gurunsi, which we were 
now leaving, is purely agricultural, the 
inhabitants being a peaceful and inoffen- 
sive race, who asked for nothing and 
wanted nothing, except to follow their 
pursuits undisturbed. One of my photo- 
graphs,* which is interesting andcharacter- 
istic, shows a bevy of native women bring- 
ing back water from a pool. Their dress 
is the most primitive that can possibly be 
imagined, as it consists simply and literally 
of leaves, and not very many of them. 

I reached Wa on the evening of the 
sixth day, after a quiet and uneventful 
journey. The next day I inspected the 
camp and found that my people had 
settled down comfortably, the Haussas 
having built for themselves their usual 
huts, which are constructed of stout rude 
poles, cut from the nearest trees, the 
spaces between them being filled up 
with grass ; and the whole thing roofed 
in with the same material. The photo- 
graph* shows the Haussas in the act of 
constructing their lines, the white man in 
uniform being Captain Irvine, who was 
in command of the escort. 

At this time I received many com- 
plaints from the inhabitants of the con- 
duct of a small body of Sofas whom I 
had found at Wa on my return; and 
who had remained there since, to the 
discomfort of the rightful occupants. I 
sent for their Chief Ali, and asked him 
the nature of his business at Wa. He 
responded, with an air of injured inno- 
cence, that he was doing nothing, and I 
then told him that in that case the best 
thing he could do would be to return to 
his master at Bona, 


* This will appear next month. 
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He departed with his band, but appar- 
ently thinking it a pity to return empty 
handed, he seized on the way thirteen of 
the inhabitants of Wa. The news was 
brought to me that evening, and by day- 
break Captain Irvine and thirty Haussas 
were on their way to recover them ; they 
overtook the Sofas at Kulmase, the border 
town of Dagarti, and made them disgorge 
their prey. 

In fact, at this time also, I was receiving 
complaints from all round, and deputa- 
tions came in amongst others from the 
Lobis, and also from the Bonas, who had 
taken refuge with them when their own 
capital was forcibly occupied by the Sofas. 
Samory’s son seemed to have turned Bona 
into a kind of permanent headquarters 
for his robber army. This son is named 
Saranga-Mori; he is Samory’s son by 
his chief wife, and he is spoken of as 
Famadeh, which means “ prince,” it being 
considered a sort of high treason to speak 
of him by his own name, and any Sofa who 
did so would assuredly lose his head. 

I was informed that of late Samory had 
been displeased at his son’s inaction, and 
had sent him a message telling him that 
ifhe did not occupy Wa, he would “ take 
him off his stool and give him a hoe.” 
Samory seems to have felt very much the 
same sort of virtuous indignation at idle- 
ness in his son as arose in the breast of 
Mr. Fagin when he noticed that failing in 
his pupils. 

Samory himself was living at Jimini in 
the Hinterland of the French Ivory Coast, 
where he appeared to be leading a quiet 
and settled existence after his somewhat 
stormy career. He hada smaller army 
there under his second son Molai, but to 
all appearances he was quietly cultivating 
the ground, while the bulk of his army, 
under hiseldest son, was raiding the neigh- 
bouring districts and sending him from 
time to time a proportion of the plun- 
der. 

Some years ago Samory occupied a 
large district much farther west at the back 
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of Sierra Leone, which is marked on the 
maps of the time as Samory’s Empire, 
but he was subsequently dislodged from 
there by the French. 

Although invariably addressed and de- 
signated as the King, and assuming all 
the pomp and state of royalty, it is said 
that as a matter of fact he was originally 
only the son of a petty trader. This 
interesting individual is also frequently 
styled by his people the Almamy or 
High Priest, as he is by profession a 
Mohammedan, though in many respects 
his observance of that religion is rather 
lax. It is true he says his prayers seven 
times a day according to the Mussulman 
forms, and that the detection of the use 
of wine and spirits exposes the offender 
to the risk of capital punishment, but the 
women go unveiled, and their other habits 
and manners rather resemble the native 
African than the orthodox Mohammedan. 

The bulk of his followers, though 
Mohammedan in name, observe the 
precepts of the Prophet even less than 
their Chief, and taking them altogether 
they are a mongrel lot of no particular 
nationality, and with very little Arab blood 
in them. 

A few of the chiefs are unmistakably 
Arab, and contrast strongly with the com- 
mon herd ; to this class belonged my old 
acquaintance Abu Bukari Demba, whom 
I was destined to meet again, and who 
showed something of the character and 
traits of an Arab gentleman. 

As I said, the deputation came from the 
Lobis to say that the Sofas were expected 
to make a raid upon their country, and 
asking for help; moreover, this informa- 
tion tallied with what I had been led to 
anticipate. As we had a treaty with the 
people of this country and they had a 
right to look to us for protection, I came 
to the conclusion that my best course was 
to go with a portion of my force and 
occupy Dawkita, an important town near 
their frontier,in the hope that my presence 
would be sufficient to deter the Sofas from 
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a hostile invasion of a country where the 
British flag was displayed. 

I had reason to expect enthusiastic and 
substantial support from the people of 
this thickly populated country, who are 
a plucky and warlike race, as the Sofas, 
with whom they had a long-standing ac- 
count to settle, found to their cost on a 
previous occasion. 

These Lobis present rather a singular 


appearance. They are fine big athletic 
men, with no clothes except a small 
covering in front, and, in the case of the 
aristocrats of the race, a coating of red 
paint, and a gourd bedecked with feathers 
on the head. Next month I shall tell the 
tale of this mission and how I was made 
a prisoner, together with the manner 
in which I eventually returned to the 
coast. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
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PREFACE, Their ancestry, to be sure, did not excite 


N struggling manhood, as in com- 
placent youth, I have always been 
fascinated by the Bantock family. Weare 
apt to generalise too freely from meagre 
experience, and therefore I hesitate to 
say that all youth is chiefly attracted by 
exterior things. I had better admit, 
simply, that my own was so, and the fact 
that everything in the Bantock household 
was admirably correct appealed strongly 
to my youthful sympathies. I say this 
in humility, not pretending that the ex- 
cellent qualities of mind and heart pos- 
sessed by all the Bantocks in their diff- 
erent ways, qualities which I am come in 
maturer years to understand and venerate, 
were apparent to my boyish vision. Their 
town house was in an envied part of 
London ; their country house was the 
largest and most dignified of its part of a 
large and dignified county ; their dinners 
were sumptuous but always in good taste ; 
their butler was wonderfully episcopal. 


one’s imagination, but they went every- 
where at the right time and in the most 
comfortable fashion, and sometimes took 
me with them. Mr. and Mrs. Bantock 
alike had a large and unwavering dignity ; 
Maud Bantock’s dress—she was seventeen 
at the time of which I am thinking—was 
always in the latest fashion and sometimes 
dazzling ; Russell Bantock, my contem- 
porary, was a notable personage at school 
and in all the best clubs of “ the House ” 
in my unpretentious days at Oxford; 
even Tom, my junior by some years, was 
always careful to do the right thing in the 
right way. 

It was, as I have said, such exterior 
things as these—to the exclusion of what 
is nobler and better still—which fascinated 
my youth, to my shame or not, as your 
memory may determine. And even now, 
when (as I think) the true goodness and 
beauty of the Bantock life are apparent to 
me, I am not uninfluenced by the former 
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considerations. In the hardship and 
anxiety which beset the life of one who 
writes for bread, it is refreshing and com- 
fortable to turn aside to such a house 
as the Bantocks’. There one feels that 
after all there is something solid and per- 
manent in life. As I look down their 
flowered dinner-table and note the gently- 
smiling, untroubled faces, and glance 
aside to the noiseless footmen and imper- 
turbable butler, I feel that, though my 
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death that the Bantocks might continue 
to have ali their little comforts about them. 
I regret the old days of the patron, and 
that Mr. Bantock is not mine. He would 
not read my books, perhaps, any more 
than he does now, but to feel that my 
connection with him was something stable 
and official would be an enduring joy. 
As things are, if I failed to command a 
tolerably good-looking suit of clothes, and 
a shirt that would stand exposure, the 


He generally reads the evening paper. 


own attic crust may haply vanish, so long 
as the Bantocks live they will dine well. 
When, trudging on weary feet along 
Piccadilly, I see Mrs. Bantock leaning 
back in her soft, swift carriage, and she 
smiles, faintly but perceptibly, upon me, 
I feel quite rested. I do not think that 
if I were reduced to extreme indigence 
the Bantocks—why should they ?—would 
offer to support me, but somehow my 
acquaintance with them gives me a vague 
sense of security against fortune. Merely 
for this, if there were ever a serious cru- 
sade against the rich, I would fight to the 


Bantocks, though most kind, would, quite 
excusably—ah, horrible thought! So, you 
see, the exterior life of the Bantocks 
fascinates me still, though I know now 
how little that is in comparison with their 
inward worth. And yet, sometimes—is 
it envy of their worldly blessings or a less 
vile despair of emulating the noble quali- 
ties that lie behind them ?—sometimes— 
sometimes it is not altogether disagree- 
able to reflect that the Bantocks, they too, 
have their trials in life. 

I have made a little collection of 
these trials, as I have heard of them at 
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different times, and I propose to set 
them forth with a double object. I wish 
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that people like myself—poor, shifting, 
unsubstantial people—may observe that 
even beings so solid and permanent as 
the Bantocks are tried by fortune: it will 
I wish also that 


be a great consolation. 
they, the afore- 
said poor and un- 
considered, may 
see and perpend 
with what forti- 
tude the Ban- 
tocks bear their 
trials, with what 
ease they dismiss 
them: it will be 
a great stimulus. 
And to make all 
things clearer, 
I shall unfold, as 
I touch on each 


individually, the 
qualities of the 
Bantocks, my 
friends. Skill 


may fail me, but 
never sympathy. 


Mr. 
Banitock’s 


Thorn. 


Mr. Charies 
Augustus Bantock 
is the senior part- 
ner in a flourishing and old-established 
bank, and is in other ways a person 
whom we all have a natural tendency 
to admire and love. His father was not 
a very rich man, and he started life with 
barely eight hundred a year (he has often 
told me), and the interest of his mater- 
nal uncle, the head of the bank already 
mentioned. This uncle died when Mr. 
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Bantock was forty years old, and left him 
a fortune of twelve thousand a year: he 
was already a partner in the bank. He 






Sometimes even slapping bim on the back. 
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has been often heard to express his grati- 
tude to Providence that he did not inherit 
this money when he was a young man, 
because it might have been his ruin, and 
poor young men who hear him are greatly 
encouraged by this to make money, in the 
hope that they, too, may inherit more. 
He speaks kindly 
to such young 
men. “ It’s an up- 
hill fight, I know,” 
hesometimessays. 
“T know it; I’ve 
been through the 
mill. WhenI start- 
ed life I had bare- 
ly eight hundred a 
year.” I do not 
think it has ever 
occurred to him 
that it ispossibleto 
have less thanthat, 
and one shrinks 
from hurting his 
kindly feelings by 
telling him so. 
Mr. Bantock is 
very different from 
the man of busi- 
ness whom we 
find as typical in 
the books of the 
last generation. 
He is well educa- 
ted, having taken 
a pass degree at 
Oxford, and akeen 
sportsman, generally going to see the 
Oxford and Cambridge cricket match at 
Lord’s, and playing golf nearly every week 
when it is fine. He is understood to have 
a hobby of a serious nature. I think (but 
am not sure) that it has something to do 
with science. He never speaks of it, no 
doubt from modesty. He is of medium 
height, broad-shouldered and somewhat 
stout, clean shaven and benevolent of 
aspect ; he dresses carefully, and has a 
magnificent fur coat ; he isa good husband 
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and father, though he is rightly careful 
not to give his younger sons too much 
pocket-money, lest they might be tempted 
to be extravagant and run into debt ; he 
is passionately loyal to his sovereign. 

Mr. Bantock’s habits are extremely 
attractive. He breakfasts always at nine, 
and is in the City by eleven; he seldom 
leaves it before four o’clock, and allows 
himself one hour only for lunch at 
his City club. In the after- 
noon he plays whist at 
his club in Pall Mall, for 
small points, not to en- 
courage gambling, and at 
seven walks to his house in 
Grosvenor Place for exercise. 
After dinner, in spite of the 
brain-pressure of the day, he 
generally reads the evening 
paper, while somebody plays 
the piano, or even occasionally 
goes to the theatre with his 
wife and daughters, thus 
doubling their enjoyment of 
the entertainment. On Sun- 
days he invariably goes to 
church in the morning, being 
of opinion that even in town 
it isa good example, and in 
the afternoon he sits in his 
library, which is furnished 
with all the standard works, 
and a collection of the Vine- 
teenth Century, to which so 
many well-known people con- 
tribute, bound in dark green 
with red labels. I cannot tell you what 
he reads, but when Lord Tennyson died, 
I heard him say that there were no real 
poets left. On Sunday, too, if there is no 
dinner-party, he goes to bed early in the 
evening. On Saturday afternoons, when 
the weather is fine, he goes to Wimbledon 
to play golf. 

Yet even in this beautiful and useful 
life there are trials; and, in particular, 
I remember a thorn in Mr. Bantock’s 
side,, a man _ called Merryweather. 
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Merryweather was Mr. Bantock’s con- 
temporary, and had been his form-mate 
at Harrow. He used to tell, I believe, 
some ridiculous story of his having saved 
Mr. Bantock’s life while bathing—I say 
ridiculous, because it is difficult to 
imagine that even at that early age Mr. 
Bantock was so imprudent as to risk the 
safety of his person. However this may 
have been, it was no justification for a 











Mrs. Bantock cannot refer to it without emotion. 


man in Merryweather’s position—he had 
failed in life, and was the secretary of an 
obscure and precarious club of a sport- 
ing character—when he met Mr. Ban- 
tock in the street, calling out, ‘ Hullo, 
Bantock!” I question if there was 
another man in London, not of an 
assured position in society, who would 
have called Mr. Bantock “ Bantock.” 
But Merryweather had no subtle pre- 
ceptions. He looked raffish, with his hat 
on one side, and seemed entirely to lack 
2N2 
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that reserve which is so rightly valued a fea- 
ture of the English character. He laughed 
quite loudly in the street; if he argued 
with a cabman it was not in the tone of 
quiet authority which you and I use, but 
in the high-pitched voice of one who 
loves a contest. He was altogether un- 
suited to be Mr. Bantock’s acquaintance. 
But ten years ago, Mr. Bantock, in a 
moment of thoughtless generosity, asked 
him to dinner. I met him on that occa- 
sion ; I was young at the time, but even 
then my sympathetic instinct divined the 
horrorof the Bantock family. Merryweather 
was excited; he laughed uproariously ; 
he told foolish stories about people I am 
sure Mrs. Bantock would not care to 
meet. Nothing could stop him. Mrs. Ban- 
tock looked at him ; Mr. Bantock looked 
at him ; Russell Bantock looked at him ; 
I looked at him ; Merryweather went on. 

Of course he was not asked again; and, 
indeed, never again passed the threshold 
of Grosvenor Place. Both Mrs. Bantock 
and Russell Bantock spoke seriously to 
Mr. Bantock of the unwisdom of knowing 
him ; and Mr. Bantock, who, in spite of 
his position, was a genuinely humble- 
minded man, was guided in such matters 
by his family. He tried to avoid Merry- 
weather, but—through timidity, his wife 
hinted, but I know his kindness of heart 
was the cause—could not bring himself 
absolutely to cut his unfortunate ac- 
quaintance; indeed, he would have found 
it extremely difficult to do so. 

He was cruelly requited for his kind- 
ness; for Merryweather was continually 
meeting him in Pall Mall and else- 
where, greeting him with a noisy laugh, 
and sometimes even slapping him on 
the back. I have seen the victim of 
such a shoulder-slapping ruffian turn 
round and strike his assailant; but Mr. 
Bantock was too gentle for this. Hewould 
nod, courteously but with finality, and 
pass on. But Merryweather would not 
allow this; he would walk by his side 
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telling him atrocious stories, and, as it 
were, involving Mr. Bantock in his un- 
seemly joviality. Sometimes Mr. Bantock 
wouldtake refuge in a cab, thus missing the 
exercise so necessary to his health. I have 
known him arrive inGrosvenor Place quite 
unnerved. There was one terrible scene, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Bantock, with Lord 
and Lady Addleshaw, were dining at the 
Savoy, previously to going to the play. 
Merryweather passed their table, on his 
way to a party of quite odd-locking people 
(Mrs. Bantock told me), and greeting Mr. 
Bantock loudly, as usual, slapped him so 
violently on the back that the glass of 
sherry he was in the act of drinking 
was upset into his soup. It must have 
been a dreadful moment; Mrs. Bantock 
cannot refer to it without emotion. I 
am glad I was not there. On another 
occasion, while Mr. and Mrs. Bantock 
were walking in the Park, Merryweather’s 
large dog, recognising in Mr. Bantock a 
person with whom his master often spoke, 
raced up to them, and (it was a very 
muddy day, I regret to add) put his 
paws on Mr. Bantock’s white waistcoat. 
There were other instances almost as dis- 
tressing, but I cannot bring myself to re- 
late them. Enough to say that for several 
years Merryweather continued to be a 
thorn in Mr. Bantock’s blameless flesh. 

But like all trials patiently endured, 
this one came to an end. Merryweather 
sank even lower, lost his appointment, and 
had a serious illness. Then the true 
nobility of a forgiving spirit shone forth 
in the Bantocks. Mrs. Bantock gave me 
a commission to buy a pound of grapes, 
and to leave them at Merryweather’s door 
with her card. And when Merryweather 
was well again, Mr. Bantock got him a 
small post in a bank, connected with Mr. 
Bantock’s own, in the Colonies, and he 
has troubled my friends no more. But 
Mr. Bantock’s dignity under the infliction 
of Merryweather was one of the grandest 
things I have ever seen. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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F a census were taken of the name 
that occurs most frequently in the 
literature of the day, taking all countries 
of the world together, that 
name would be found to be 
Richard Wagner. Wherever 
we turn in our reading we see it be- 
fore us. 

It is not the name of one who by 
right of conquest extended the frontier of 
an Empire ; it is not a name associated 
with some new scientific discovery to 
benefit the human race; it isnot a name 
to sway the political passions of a nation. 
It is the name, simply, of a man who dwelt 
in the serener atmosphere of art, whose 
warfare was against conventions, whose 
science was the expansion of the realm 


Wagner’s 
Universality. 


ee, 


“ Walinfried,” in Bayreuth. 


S. WALLACE, 


MUSICAL PLAN. 


of music, whose political creed was the 
enforcing of the faith in himself. 

We find ourselves face to face with the 
fact that a man who has given birth to a 
literature, devoted entirely to himself and 
his work, isa personage to bereckoned with, 
whether we confess ourselves wild parti- 
sansof his or uncompromising antagonists. 
Wagner was a many-sided man. It may 
be that philosophers differ from Richard 
Wagner the thinker and pamphleteer ; that 
poets find in Richard Wagner’s word-books 
many verses that are trivial and common- 
place ; that dramatists resent his defiant 
intrusion into regions hitherto sacrosanct ; 
but even his most violent detractors will 
admit that Richard Wagner the composer 
was a giant who reformed out of old- 
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established conventions a new art, and 
who brought his philosophy, his poetry, 
his dramatic fibre, to bear upon this new 
art, which, under his hand, music be- 
came. 

It is difficult to consider 
Wagner's music apart from 
the other mental phases which 
he made subservient to it : for every cur- 
rent of this extraordinary brain led towards 
the achievement of its single purpose— 
namely, the Music Drama,—absorbing 
every issue that could in any way augment 
the tide of inspiration. 

So it is that in entering upon any 
serious consideration of his work it is a 
matter of difficulty to separate his poetic 
conception from his music. Unlike 
Beethoven, Mozart, and the older com- 
posers, Wagner was educated to his finger- 
tips: as a thinker he anticipated a pro- 
found system of philosophy ; as a student 
of literature he was acquainted with all 
the great schools ; as a musician he was 
deeply read in the works of those com- 
posers who have left their mark upon 
periods in the progress of the art. 

It is well to emphasise this in studying 
the man. He was no charlatan making 
a specious display of superficial know- 
ledge—the immensity of his work refutes 
any such charge. His prose writings fill 
many volumes, and there is hardly a page 
that does not bear the impress of deep 
thought, that does not challenge thought 
in reply. Many a man has rested con- 
tent with spending a lifetime in covering 
the ground which this extraordinary 
man set himself to overtake in his prose 
writings alone. What then are we to say 
to the texts of his music-dramas, to his 
pre-occupation as the founder of what 
is practically a new art, to the hundreds 
upon hundreds of pages of his full-scores, 
where not one of the myriads of notes is 
left to chance ? 

The mere physical labour of writing, 
apart from creating these colossal works, 
seeins the occupation of several lifetimes. 


The Variety 
of his Work, 





The Idler 


The apparent 
possible. 

His reach was so wide that it comprised 
the best thoughts of all great men who had 
gone before him : nothing was too trivial 
for him so long as he learned from it. He 
had no teachers save “art and life,” as 
he himself said, but so great was his ab- 
sorption of all that was worth knowing, so 
lavishly did he give it forth in his work, 
that to deal intimately and at any length 
with his music is to write a history of 
the art. 


impossibility made it 


To trace such steps as led 
His Method, him to the Temple which he 
made for himself at Bayreuth, 
would demand infinite patience on the 
part of the reader as well as a good deal 
more space than is at the disposal of the 
writer. It seems more to the present 
purpose to summarise the methods which 
he followed in his music, to strip the 
subject of all speculation and techni- 
calities, with the hope of bringing the 
Master a little nearer those who say he is 
“ quite beyond ” them. 

After all it matters little to us at present 
what he thought of this or that, what 
abstract questions occupied his mind, 
what philosophic problems he felt called 
upon to solve. Possibly he diverted a 
good deal of public appreciation by 
attaching too great importance to points 
which should have grown out of, not into, 
his music, points which have served only 
to distract and estrange many of his 
auditors and to rouse their antagonism. 
There was hardly a theme too abstruse 
for him: from vegetarianism to Bud- 
dhism he felt it his mission to give to his 
patient friends, and ultimately to a patient 
world, his own peculiarthoughts. These 
we may put on one side. From first to 
last his music is the main thing. 

The Old In the older days —in the 
Style of ‘twenties and ’thirties, nay, 
Opera. unfortunately a good deal 
later—that which was called lyric drama 
was mostly lyric, seldom drama. Plot, as 
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such, presupposed a sublime indifference 
to consistency on the part of the singer or 
dramatist, a sweet credulity gn the part of 
the audience. The dramatic scheme con- 
sisted in linking together a series of de- 
tached movements, solos, arias, duets, 
concerted pieces, and finales, so as to 
afford composer and singers opportunities 
for their special talents. The heroine, 
instead of dying like a sensible person, 
was in the habit of breaking off into a 
long disquisition upon things in general : 
love scenes took place under the most 
impossible, not to mention dangerous, cir- 
cumstances; disguises were assumed so 
palpable that only the veriest idiot would 
have been imposed upon—in a word, 
“ opera” was a delightful game of make- 
believe, an excuse for general conversation 
in the boxes, and a letting off of top-notes 
for the benefit of the gallery. 

Yet for some inscrutable reason, fash- 
ion’s vagaries being the most inscrutable 
of all things, the public tolerated this. 
One can see the frowns on the face of a 
man of Wagner’s temperament. He re- 
fused to be shrieked at spasmodically by 
the prima donna while the other people 
on the stage were waiting till the lady had 
got her bouquet. For a man born and 
bred in the atmosphere of the theatre, it 
is remarkable that he should have hadsuch 
a contempt for “ professionalismus.” The 
prima donna, he reflected, is a necessary 
evil, but she must be kept in her place; 
the tenor, not a man, but a disease, as Von 
Biilow said, will have to forget the foot- 
lights. 

But it was not solely against the inter- 
preters that his reforms were directed ; the 
old system and principles of “ opera” 
were false, rotten, and must be swept 
away. 

The Germ Recognising the place that 
of his Music the ancient Greek Drama 

mers held as a factor of national 
life, he aimed at creating something which 
to-day would fulfil a somewhat similar func- 
tion. The cry of “elevating the masses” 


was not his ; his mission was not to bring 
art to every man’s door, but to make every 
man wait upon art. 

There was to be no question of “ bright- 
ening the home-life”; whatever might be 
the outcome of his labours, the principles 
which he enforced were not in the direc- 
tion of mere enjoyment; more plainly, 
his works were not to be submitted to 
audiences who desired to be entertained 
after their daily toil. 

Just as the Greek Drama was an 
epitome of all that was noble and heroic 
in national mythology, and was celebrated 
as a national festival, so Wagner attempted 
to create for modern times a dramatic 
form which should unite all the arts and 
be specially adapted to modern needs. 
The progress towards this was gradual, 
the idea did not spring up in a day. 
Wagnerdid not go towork with the require- 
ments of the impresario, the demands of 
the singers, the returns of the box-office 
perpetually before him. 

Having convinced himself that the 
artificiality of opera would not serve him, 
and seeking for some consistency in char- 
acterisation, he demolished the old struc- 
ture. The pointless division of an act 
into arbitrary sections clogged action, and 
afforded opportunity for nothing except 
vocal display, therefore the music was to 
be made continuous, so that each act 
would be complete in itself. 

Working to this idea he saw that the 
old method of recitative accompanied 
by chords could be got rid of, and that 
the links between the more definite, more 
important dramatic episodes could be 
bridged over by music which proceeded 
continuously. Instead, therefore, of pull- 
ing up the band short after some big 
solo or duet and waiting for the inevitable 


_encore, then going on again with some 


utterly absurd ejaculations about the 
business in hand, interspersed with 
thumping chords from the orchestra, 
Wagner obliterated all the seams, so 
to speak, and made each act a solid 








The 


continuous honest web, instead of a piece 
of patchwork. 

Hitherto the orchestra has taken the 
lowest order in the hierarchy of lyric 
drama ; but the usages of Donizetti and 
other barrel-organists were to be done 
away with. It was to become something 
more than a mere machine, to form a vital 
part of the organism, in fact, and the 
means for interpreting the significance of 
the action. 
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This was done by the em- 
ployment of “leit-motive,” * 
a system which has_ been 
adopted by every modern composer, and 
which is simply the equivalent in music 
drama of the symphonic style followed in 
purely orchestral music. 

A popular explanation of these “ lead- 
ing phrases” might be this. When an 
actor has once appeared on the stage we 
recognise him again by his face and dress, 
that is, by means of our eyes. We recog- 
nise him further by his speaking in a 
manner consistent with his earlier utter- 
ances, that is, our mind recognises him by 
his thoughts. But if he speaks or sings 
while the orchestra gives forth a definite 
tune or musical phrase identified with and 
reflecting the thought of the actor, our 
ear catches what the eye and mind have 
already perceived, and such a musical 
phrase becomes a “leit-motif.” Having 
arrived at this it is a simple matter to 
carry it further. Take “Othello” for 
instance. If at every allusion to the 
handkerchief some one were to clash a 
pair of cymbals together, or to play a 
familiar tune, such a noise or air would 
come irresistibly to be identified with the 
handkerchief, and so would constitute its 
“leit-motif.”. So in “The Ring” when 
in the dialogue a sword is spoken of, 
the orchestra plays a tune which Wagner 
meant to be symbolical of a sword. He 
did not attempt to do the impossible, to 
represent by means of music a ficture 


Leit- 
motive. 
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of a sword, he strove only to produce 
a mental image of it by means of a 
musical phrase which after being repeated 
once or twice came to be connected with 
the idea of a sword. Thus the orchestra 
becomes a footnote to the text, and as we 
hear the phrases constantly repeated they 
form finger-posts to the dramatist’s idea. 
I have said that the system 
The Sym- of *Jeit-motive” was an out- 
oni ‘ 
come of the symphonic style, 
the highest development of 
anything in music. Standing above 
“ opera” in that it calls for no adventitious 
aids, it is self-supporting and self-centred. 
Now, one of Wagner’s early loves was 
Beethoven, who brought the symphony to 
its maturity as a purely intellectual con- 
ception. So Wagner reasoned with him- 
self: a symphony is the name given to a 
piece of music, usually in four parts or 
movements ; each part is a dissertation in 
music upon two or more tunes or musical 
phrases which recur with various modifi- 
cations, texts, as it were, for a musical 
discourse. Now, I write a drama which 
has two or more motives running through 
it, why should not I combine the one with 
the other, and make my orchestra perform 
symphonies while my characters act 
dramas? Each “leit-motif” will corre- 
spond to a symphonic “subject” or 
phrase, and I will develop these accord- 
ing to dramatic demands. The dialogue 
will explain the music, and the music will 
explain the dialogue. 

He had therefore to substitute some- 
thing for the old arias and duets and 
recitatives, and this he did by means 
ofa combination of thematic material. 

It is constantly asserted that 
Wagner’s work left out all the 
tune. Now, as music cannot 
exist without melody, it seems rather odd 
that one should still have to insist on its 
importance in the Wagnerian scheme. 

As a tune with a refrain, as direct and 


tyle. 


His 
Melody. 


* It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that this term is not Wagner's. 
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stupid as the preposterous stuff that is 
shot at the public nowadays, as some- 
thing which can be screwed into a barrel- 
organ, Wagner’s melody certainly is not ; 
there are grades of Taste in music even 
as in other arts. To reject Wagner's 
highly developed melody is as foolish as 
to scorn George Meredith because he 
does not con- 
tribute to Z7#- 
Bits. Some 
peopleadmire 
the picture on 
a chocolate- 
box; others 
will look at 
nothing but 
the works of 
Velasquez. It 
is easy to 
classthat kind 
of apprecia- 
tion, but no 
one seems to 
perceive that 
he is exposing 
his own poor 
mental calibre 
when he con- 
fesses an ad- 
miration for 
the chocolate- 
box style of 
music. 
Wagner em- 
ployed melo- 
dy as a part 
of the com- 
plete struc- 
ture, not asa 
series of detached tunes, but as an organic 
element definitely related to the whole. 
In embroidering the fabric of his music 
he simply carried the symphonic method 
of Beethoven a step further, making each 
movement—each act—more elaborate in 
design. From Bach and his treatment of 
the fugue he learned how to superimpose 
one theme on another and to employ 





Wagner and his son Siegfried. 


(From a photograph by Gross, by permission o, 
Messrs. F. Bruckmann & Co., Munich.) 


all methods to the perfection of his 
ideas. 

Many complain of the absence of set 
melody in his work. Now, in writing 
melody a composer has to beware of the 
facility of the thing. It is possible to be 
led away by the purely sensuous tide of 
inspiration and to keep an endless flow 
of tune. This 
may be plea- 
sant to the 
hearer, but 
the composer, 
before his 
work reaches 
his audience, 
has to submit 
to that most 
formidable, 
most pitiless 
of all critics 
—namely, 
himself. To 
a composer 
the tempta- 
tion is strong 
to lose him- 
self in a Swin- 
burnian lush 
of melody, to 
turn on the 
tap and pour 
it forth incon- 
sequentially 
without re- 
gard to con- 
text or struc- 
ture, just as 
when the trick 
of epigram is 
darting, like a shuttle, backwards and for- 
wards in a writer’s brain, it demands an 
effort to come back to pure reason. 

-Far from scorning melody, Wagner used 
it with the most refined discretion and 
sense of proportion, weaving it in and out 
and making it so intimate a part of the 
fabric that without it the music would 
fall to pieces. The old assertion was that 
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in “ Die Meistersinger,” Wagner had but 
one tune in his head, and wrote an entire 
opera on it. To a past generation, reared 
on the ineffable inanities of an artificial 
school, this might have appeared so, but 
the statement was stupid. The melody 
of the ‘Prize Song” is the key to the 
plot, it moves with the development of 
the scheme, and only reaches its maturity 
at the very end of the opera. Wagner’s 
melody therefore is employed in accord- 
ance with symphonic procedure, gaining 
thereby a freedom and latitude in treat- 
ment which the old set form of “opera” 
could not permit. 

It may be stating a paradox 
to say that while the human 
ear seeks for melody as the 
highest expression in music, there are 
times when it may become so sated with 
it that it will reject it, even although there 
may be no falling off in its quality. It 
was Mozart (was it not?) who said that 
the most effective thing in music was 
no music. The musical plan is always 
founded upon contrasts, and the continuity 
of a movement demands change of key, of 
rhythm, of time, digressions to which the 
musician’s instinct is intensely sensitive. 

This continuity, however, in Wagner’s 
scheme called for moments of repose, for 
what he styled “Melos.” By this was 
meant the use of episodical matter ; that 
is to say, after a tune has been given forth 
it is continued by a series of bars which 
imitate some salient quality of rhythm, 
or of a characteristic phrase sufficiently 
striking to be recognised in an altered 
form. This expatiating on the theme 
bears the name of episode, and by means 
of this he linked together the important 
sections of his acts. Where a lyrical 


Melos, 


feeling predominated he did not hesitate 

to use melody to the full ; in the dramatic 
parts he relied upon “ Melos.” 

Hitherto I have said noth- 

The Voice. ing about the singing, but 

much of what has been stated 

in regard to the treatment of melody and 
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the orchestra applies to the voices as well. 
Wagner laid stress on the fact that he 
wanted acting in preference to purely vocal 
virtuosity, and he gained his end by mak- 
ing his voice parts chiefly declamatory, so 
that they approach, in singing, as nearly 
as possible the inflections of the words. 
To a German, or one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with German, the singer ap- 
pears merely to be speaking the text in 
a somewhat exaggerated style. There is 
an intimate union between the cadences 
of the music and the syllables of the 
words, the vowelisation in fact, and the 
full effect of this is lost when the parts 
are sung in any other language than that 
in which they were originally written. 

In spite of this extremely close relation- 
ship the music can stand as a concrete 
whole independent of the voice, as the 
concert-room performance of the various 
selections proves. But in the scenic 
representation what is sung is made of 
more importance than the individuality of 
him who sings, and no opportunity is 
afforded for a display of special talents at 
the expense of dramatic consistency. 

There is a popular notion that Wagner’s 
style of writing for the voice ruins all good 
organs ; not all, or there would be no one 
left to sing his véés, but it will spoil 
voices that are not suited to it. It does 
not follow that a boy will turn out a good 
cricketer because he plays tennis rather 
well. 

It is not every voice that can take part 
in Wagnerian music, but the fact that 
there are singers who year after year have 
appeared in these dramas does not point 
to their voices having been permanently 
injured. The possession of a good voice 
does not mean success in this style of 
music. Jean de Reszke, essentially French 
in his training, has succeeded in giv- 
ing us pre-eminently the finest rendering 
of Tristan and Siegfried, while others, 
not far behind him in ability and prac- 
tice have failed as Briinnhilde. Beyond 
all others, Vogl, an old exponent of 
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Wagnerian parts, after retiring from the 
stage with, as he thought, his singing days 
over, went back to school and turned up 
at Bayreuth last year with a new voice 
to take the part of Loge, which he had 
sung twenty-one years before. 

The cry that Wagner has ruined the 
human voice is the hoarse protest of 
those whose vocal organs are unable to 
sing his music. In Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral 
Symphony ” the voice parts are not a whit 
less exacting, yet we do not often hear 
any complaints made about them. It is 
natural that everyone should be ambitious 
to sing Wagner’s music, for it confers a 
hall-mark not to be gained by performing 
the works of other composers. Excep- 
tional gifts, however, are demanded, and 
it is not unusual for a singer—especially 
a woman—to have reached middle life 
before she has gained the capacity and 
experience for interpreting certain réd/es. 

Thus far it has been my en- 
Subjective deavour to deal with Wagner's 
Considera- : oy See , 
dene. music as objectively as possi- 
ble. I have intentionally said 
nothing about the subjective side, for that 
the listener must experience for himself. 
In studying his music we all begin alike: 
First we are in the stage of gentle ridicule, 
of quiet scepticism ; then we reach the 
hectic stage of wild enthusiasm; when 
we are convalescent we begin to think. 
These words are written in the hope that 
intelligent interest may take the place of 
the first. 

Wagner’s treatment of the orchestra 
surpasses the work of all men. There is 
not a composition of to-day that does not 
show his influence. There is not a com- 
poser who has not openly or secretly 
acknowledged his indebtedness to him. 
Even Verdi, when he was thought to have 
reached a period when men’s ideas are no 
longer subject to change, went to school 
again, and showed in his later works that 
the Wagnerian principle has not been 
without its particular lesson to him. 

During a performance we may fidget 


because we do not grasp the subtleties 
and meanderings of the dialogue. We 
may feel bored at the apparent absence of 
action, but the moment we close our eyes 
and let the mind rest upon that wonderful 
maze of sound, we are carried away bya 
thought greater than our own. 

Intellectuality may stand aside, philo- 
sophy may be abandoned to the book- 
men, but the music is there as the quint- 
essence of human emotion, devised to re- 
create man’s mind and awaken within it 
all the softening influences of life. There 
are shades of appreciation and receptivity 
in mixed assemblages of people; some 
look askance at Wagner because they 
complain that his music is beyond them. 
The fault is theirs, not his. Yet itis a very 
striking fact that many of the master’s 
most enthusiastic admirers are to be found 
among those who have no technical know- 
ledge of music whatsoever. Surely this 
points to his music possessing qualities 
deserving of enquiry and consideration. 

It is well to bear in mind what British 
taste once was; still is, perhaps. When 
Wagner was engaged in the composition 
of Tristan we were revelling in the 
unspeakable inanities of Maritana and 
The Bohemian Girl. ‘The very mention 
of these works, the mere suggestion of 
their popularity, coupled with the fact that 
Tristan had to wait nearly thirty years 
before it became a stock piece at Covent 
Garden, ought to remind us that we have 
yet to make amends. 

To many Wagner is a name simply, or 
his works seem a new thing; but this 
“new thing” which the composer’s brain 
was weaving was completed before some 
popular composers of to-day were born. 
Wagner is a link with the past. He was 
writing tragedies when Beethoven died ; 
yet it seems only yesterday that the news 
came that his eyes were gazing at new 
suns, 

He saw the coming and the passing 
of various schools. He had to fight 
poverty, exile, political humiliation ; yet 
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he immortalised every man with whom of a decoration, worshipping only the 
he came in contact. He lived and died Highest. Is not such a man—however 
a rebel, yet he commanded the homage we may regard his work—worth a 
of kings, scorning the trumpery ribbon thought? 
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Wagner's autograph, with the love “motif” of 7ristan. 
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|EMBRIDGE Harbour 
is the only landlock- 
ed harbour in the 
Isle of Wight. I dis- 
covered this in the 
course of our Cir- 
cumnavigation. 
Landlocked har- 
bours are smoother than the other kind. 
By a coincidence we made Bembridge 
our headquarters for a longer time than 
any of the other ports we called at. 

Theinhabitants of Bembridge arechiefly 
wreckers by profession. They lie in wait 
round the shores of their harbour, and 
when a vessel is wrecked they come off 
in boats and demand large sums for 
salvage. 

Their harbour is admirably constructed 
for this purpose. It possesses one deep 
hole, somewhere about the middle, sur- 
rounded by a perfect network of mud- 
banks, forming a maze through which the 
most experienced mariners frequently fail 
to pick their way. It is no uncommon 
thing to see half a dozen craft sailing forth 
to take part in a race, and three out of 
the six stranded in or about the harbour 
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before the race is over. This lends a zest 
to the sport which is wanting in many 
places, and has naturally made the local 
sailing club the most popular anywhere 
round the coast. 

I desire to speak of this club in a 
friendly spirit, and only wish that I could 
believe the feeling was mutual. The 
unfortunate incident which marked our 
arrival at Bembridge lends itself to easy 
explanation, and I cannot but think that 
the view taken of it by the committee of 
the club was harsh and prejudiced. 

The Poet happened to be in command, 
and in order to show off, he insisted on 
taking the tiller as we neared the coast. 
To be perfectly frank, the Poet does not 
know how to steer, knows it no more than 
a camel, but after all every one must learn 
some time. As luck would have it, a 
race was being started outside the har- 
bour just as we bore down on the spot; 
and the moment the Poet took the helm 
the Folly’s mainsail flapped wildly, went 
off on the other side, and carried us right 
in among a fleet of small sailing craft as 
they were crossing the line. 

The result was that a certain number 
of these boats had to tack, or jibe, or do 
something to avoid us, thereby losing 
their places in front; and their owners 
stooped to use language which should not 
be used between brother yachtsmen. As 
the Poet said : 

“If those men had addressed me in 
a courteous and conciliatory manner, I 
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should have apologised, but now I'll see 
them drowned first.” 

He was poorly consoled by the smiles 
and nods of satisfaction from the men 
on the other boats which had passed safely 
under our lee, and thus stolen a march on 
their opponents. 

But, [ think, what irritated the Poet most 
was the indiscreet conduct of the Victim, 
who happened to be left alone on deck, and 
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The Victim's advice is not 
well received 


who seized the opportunity to come aft and 
advise the Poet to put his helm down. 

The Poet turned on him with a violence 
foreign to his gentle nature. 

“Look here, young un,” he said, “I 
have stood the skipper’s interference, but 
I draw the line at yours. Understand! I 
don’t want a child in knickerbockers to 
teach me how to run this boat. Before I 


put my helm down to please a miserable 
cabin-boy I’ll run her aground.” 
The Folly took him at his word, and 
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affectionately embraced one of the mud- 
banks which was lying about loose. The 
bump brought the Tyrant on deck, and 
the Poet steered no more that day. 
Having put these facts before the reader 
I must go on to express my surprise that 
the committee of the club, to whom we 
had not been introduced, should have 
addressed us a letter, couched in terms 
calculated to provoke a breach of the 





peace, and which were therefore illegal, 
and enclosing a copy of a work en- 
titled Zhe Boy's Manual of Seamanship 
for the use of Training Ships of the Royal 
Navy, with several offensive passages 
marked in red ink. 

I print a few of these passages below. 
The preface consists of good advice to 
boys. Why, therefore, they should have 
underlined these passages in it I do not 
understand : 

“When on shore avoid all intoxicating 
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drinks and the use of tobacco in-every 
shape. ever enter a public-house.” (I 
may remark in passing that we do not 
use tobacco in every shape. I doubt 
if any boy ever did, either. We only use 
itin the shape of cigars and gold flake). 

The preface goes on to say:—“If you 
commence life in a Training Ship with 
dirty habits, inattention to your drills, and 
a disregard to good order when on shore, 
you will leave it with an indifferent 
character ; if you start badly, you may be 
sure you will end your course badly ; 
perhaps be dismissed the service with 
disgrace, or discharged from your first ship 
on paying off as an objectionable character, 
being ever after shunned by your old 
shipmates as a man unworthy of being 
known, thus becoming a burden to your- 
self, and die at an early age, unregretted 
and uncared for.” 

This is sound, though a bit depressing, 
and as it is written for the lower classes 
the grammar and construction need not be 
severely scrutinised. But what it had to 
do with us is simply inexplicable. 

Other passages in this book did not 
seem so absolutely intelligible to me as, 
no doubt, they were to the writer, a dis- 
tinguished naval officer. For instance: 

“Q. How do you secure a roband ? 

“A. A roband is passed round the 
jack-stay, over, and under, and through 
the eyelet-hole in the head of the topsail, 
or any other square sail, and secured with 
a clove hitch.” 

Now, I have read that at least a dozen 
times, and thought over it at night, and 
still I do not understand how to secure a 
roband. I admit I have not the faintest 
idea of what a roband is. The fact is this 
book is not quite so elementary as it 
pretends to be. Here is another passage 
that sounds all right, and yet it has 
stumped me: 

“ How to make the Bend.—Pass the 
end of a rope through the bight of another 
rope, or through the becket of a block 
(what is the becket of a block?), or a 


clew of a sail; then round both parts 
of the bight or becket, and take the end 
under its own part (what on earth does 
this mean?) ; it is sometimes put under 
twice, and the end stopped back to the 
standing part ; also for bending topgallant 
and royal clewlines, jib and staysail down- 
hauls.” 

He seems to wander off, so to speak, 
on another tack toward the end of the 
sentence. I can’t help thinking that the 
punctuation is a little giddying. The 
writer is tooanxious to get over the ground, 
it seems to me. When a fresh idea strikes 
him, he doesn’t bring up ; he just chucks 





How to secure a roband—a simple explanation. 


in a comma or a semicolon and goes 
right on without stopping for breath. 

Here is another explanation which 
doesn’t really explain so much as it 
pretends to : 

“Running to Leeward. An expression 
used when a ship or boat, not having 
been able to weather any particular 
object, runs to leeward of it.” 

I am not vain, but I think I could 
explain the thing better than that. Un- 
less the training-ship boys possess an 
acumen such as is rarely found in boys, 
or even in grown men, I cannot help 
thinking it would be worth while for the 
Admiralty to engage a respectable jour- 
nalist, with a knowledge of English com- 
position, to run over their instruction 
books, and render them a little less 
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impenetrable by the human reason. I 
am certain the following verbiage could 
be made to yield a meaning, probably an 
excellent one, if revised by a skilled 
hand :— 

“ Never go away in a boat without your 
shoes, as it will give your ship a slovenly 
name, as also smoking in a boat, lounging 
on the gunwale, hailing a ship or boat in 
passing, or the shore.” 

I do not say that that is the worst 
sentence ever written. There may be 
worse ones in this AZanua/ itself ; I have 
not read it through. But whether going 
without your shoes will give smoking ina 
boat a slovenly name, or whether it will 
give your ship smoking in a boat, is what 
that sentence does not make clear to my 
mind. Note the magnificent isolation 
of the closing words—“or the shore.” 
Whether those words are to be connected 
with the boat, or the shoes, or the ship, or 
the slovenly name, or the other boat, or 
the gunwale, or the hailing, or the passing, 
I would give good money to know. 

I wil! give one more extract. It is in 
answer to the question how to bend a jib. 
Before I read this book I thought it was 
a simple, easy thing to bend a jib. 
Now I would not undertake to bend a 
jib if you were to give me a thousand 
pounds. 

“To bend a jib. Reeve the stay 
through all parts of the lacing, from head 
to tack, and then bend the reeving-line to 
the becket of the stay ; reeve the down- 
haul up through the lacing, from tack to 
head, and bend it with a sheet-bend to 
the head of the sail; hook the halyards 
to the head-cringle, pass the bight of 
them under the foot, and all parts of the 
sail, and stop the bight to its own part, 
bend the clew-rope, pull up on the hal- 
yards, when high enough haul out on the 
reeving-line and downhaul, easing the hal- 
yards as required. Pass the tack-lashing, 
bend the jib-pendants, cast off the clew- 
rope, put on jib-purchase, and set the 
stay up; cast off the bight of the hal- 
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yards from round the jib, and hoist the 
sail.” 

When I got to the end of that sentence 
I bade Zhe Boy's Manual of Seamanship 
a long farewell. Nothing will ever con- 
vince me that there is not swearing hidden 
away somewhere in that paragraph. It 
sounds like bad language, and I believe it 
is bad language. I know what naval men 
are. 

On the first day of our arrival at Bem- 
bridge we did not enter the harbour, but 
anchored in the roadstead outside, off 
a beach bearing the curious name of 
“under tyne.” The meaning of this 
strange expression I failed to discover. 
It is evidently a fragment of some ex- 
tinct tongue formerly spoken on the 
island, probably Jutish. 

The reason we did not go inside was 
because the Tyrant, with what I then 
thought excessive caution, was afraid to un- 
dertake the difficult navigation of the en- 
trance channel without a pilot. I offered to 
take the vessel in myself, but was induced 
to abandon my purpose. I did not mind 
the Poet and the Bookmaker placing 
themselves on each side of me in bully- 
ing attitudes ; but when the Crew began 
ostentatiously taking off his shoes, and the 
Victim, who could not swim, burst into 
tears, and commenced saying his prayers 
out loud, my humane feelings overcame 
me, and I desisted. 

The pilot was away that day attending 
the funeral of some poor shipwrecked sea- 
men, the crew of a vessel which he had 
brought half-way into the harbour a few 
daysbefore. This sad event was quite suffi- 
cient to account for the gloom in which 
we found the place plunged on our ad- 
vent, and the spiteful remarks that have 
been made on the subject in the yachting 
Press only dishonour the writers. The 
authorities of the Sailing Club lowered 
their flag to half-mast, and began firing a 
muffled salute at the moment that the 
Folly cast anchor in front of the club- 
house on the next day ; but I prefer to 











take a generous view, and to think that 
no offence was meant. 

By this time we had begun rather to 
weary of our tinned meals on board the 
yacht, though we had made no sensible im- 
pressionas yet on the mass of stores foisted 
on us by that plausible Yacht Provision 
scoundrel at Southampton. No sooner 
did we find ourselves anchored within 
sight of a Christian hotel, and within 


The Magnate and his family 
at dinner. 


sound of the dinner-going bell, than my 
companions began to hanker after the 
fleshpots of civilisation, and to suggest 
that we should take our meals ashore. 
For a time I held out against this sug- 
gestion, which I considered unseaman- 
like ; but in the end, rather than run the 
risk of desertion, I gave way. Possibly 


this had something to do with our re- 
markable exemption from those com- 
plaints which attack seafaring men on 
long-protracted voyages. 


It had also 
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another important and gratifying result; 
I refer to the discovery of the Magnate. 
The Magnate—whose look and bear- 
ing so clearly proclaimed him to be one 
of the great ones of the earth, that the 
title rose spontaneously to our lips on first 
beholding him—appeared to be staying at 
the hotel with his family ; and by a stroke 
of good fortune, of which we felt ourselves 
almost unworthy, they occupied the next 


The Magnate was portly 
and purple, and bearded and bald, and he 
habitually wore a new dinner-jacket with 
a rolled silk collar, before whose glories 
even my swagger yachting suit became 
of no account, while the Bookmaker 
Idoked a cad. On the first night the 
Poet, imagining he was in a mere out- 
of-the-way village, committed the fearful 
gaucherie of coming to dine in flannels, 
but after once seeing the Magnate he 
never repeated his indiscretion. The 
20 


table to ours. 
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Magnate’s wife, a majestic woman, 
whose marble loveliness made a powerful 
impression on the Poet’s susceptible 
nature, usually dined in a low-necked 
dress with diamonds. She had a 
daughter, a charming child of about 
seventeen summers, in whom I felt quite 
a fatherly interest ; and there was also a 
fragile youth, of studious aspect, but with 
a power of food-consumption which would 
have commanded respect among a school 
of sharks. To watch his progress through 
a long dinner was far more exciting than 
any yacht race; and the Bookmaker 
sometimes so far forgot himself as to bet 
freely on the chances of his accepting a 
third instalment of pudding. 

The presence of these classy strangers 
threw quite a glamour over the /ad/e @héte, 
besides imposing a grateful check on the 
vulgar mirth of the Bookmaker. To con- 
ceal his real envy of the Magnate’s social 
superiority, he affected an exaggerated 
awe of him, and called our attention, in 
hollow whispers, to his lightest act. It 
was the Magnate’s custom to drink port 
with his dinner, and the first time the 
head-waiter glided up to his elbow with 
the bottle, the Bookmaker became wildly 
excited. 

“Look!” he exclaimed beneath his 
breath. ‘The Magnate’s having his 
wine out of a basket!” 

Such was indeed the case. We watched 
with strained attention as the venerable 
head-waiter, holding the basket by its 
handles, slowly tilted it to the requisite 
angle, and filled the Magnate’s glass. 
The Magnate lifted it to the light, shut 
one eye, and scrutinised the contents as 
if in search of microbes. Then he put 
the glass to his lips, took a solemn sip, 
and replaced it on the table. The next 
moment he looked round, and we bent 
hastily over our plates, rattling our knives 
and forks with feverish energy. 

Our evident respect and admiration so 
far won upon the Magnate that after a 
few days he condescended to nod slightly 
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to us on taking his seat; and I believe 
that in time we might have won his 
friendship but for the humiliating episode 
of the old man from Ryde. 

One evening, on coming to take pos- 
session of our usual table, we found the 
fourth seat already occupied by an elderly 
man of humble and repulsive appearance, 
who presumed to greet us with an affable 
smile as we approached. We sat down 
in silent indignation, which was increased 
when we saw the Magnate walk in at the 
head of his family; glance in our direction 
preparatory to bowing as usual, and stop 
as if paralysed, with his eyes fixed in a 
stony glare on the intruder. To com- 
plete our mortification, the stranger 
seized this moment to address us in the 
tone of one who had known us for years. 

“TI came from Ryde to-day,” he said, 
in a needlessly loud voice. “I walked 
allthe way.” Then, as no one responded, 
he went on, “Do you find this a dear 
hotel ?” 

This to us—to three members of an 
Inn of Court, to whom money was con- 
sequently no object—and with the Mag- 
nate and his family greedily drinking in 
every word ! 

“We are not staying here, sir,” I re- 
turned, in my most acid tones. 

The old man from Ryde put up his 
hand to his ear. 

“Eh? What?” he bawled. 

This was a fresh horror. The intruder 
was not merely conversationally disposed, 
but deaf as well. I gnashed my teeth, 
and repeated my remark in a tone which 
I tried to make distinct without drowning 
the conversation at the other tables in 
the room. 

“TI can’t hear you,” screamed the old 
man from Ryde. “I havea cold in the 
ear. But I'll take out my wad.” And be- 
fore I realised what he was about to do, 
he pulled a huge plug of cotton-wool out 
of one ear and carefully stowed it in his 
pocket. I stole one shuddering glance 
at the Magnate. He was green. 
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“Did you say the hotel was dear?” 
repeated the old man from Ryde, louder 
than ever. 

I felt that I must quiet him at any 
cost. 

‘*No!” I shouted in a voice that caused 
the whole room to turn in our direction 
with looks of surprise and contempt. 
“We're not staying in the hotel.” 

* You're quite right,” the old man re- 
turned heartily. “You’re like me. I 
find it cheaper 
to get a bed- 
room in a cot- 
tage too.” 

And our ex- 
pensive and 
sumptuous 
yawl, with her 
owner’s berth 
and her ladies’ 
cabin, lying 
proudly at 
anchor within a | 
stone’s-throw of | 
the hotel door! | 
I could have 
wept. The 
Magnate delib- 
erately and 
ostentatiously 
moved his chair } 
round several % 
inches, so as to 
present his back 
to us. The 
Poet scowled, 
and kicked me under the table, as if it 
were my fault. I tried to appear absorbed 
in my food, but the old man from Ryde 
was not to be so easily shaken off. 

“The railway is very dear too,” he re- 
marked confidently, evidently under the 
impression that he had come upon conge- 
nial friends. ‘‘That’s why I walk. I carry 
all my luggage in this bag.” He dived 
below the table, and held up an object 
resembling the hand-satchels in use by 
ladies, but very battered and greasy. ‘It 





The dear old gentleman from Ryde. 


just holds a night-gown, and a comb, and 
tooth-brush, and a pair of socks,” he ex- 
plained cheerfully. ‘I find that quite 
enough.” 

All this in a voice which could be heard 
easily by every person in the room. 
There was murder in the Poet’s eye. 
Even the good-tempered Bookmaker leant 
across to me and whispered : 

“Shut him up, can’t you, you idiot!” 

“ How can I shut him up?” I retorted. 
“You shouldn’t 
have begun talk- 
ing to him, then. 
You’re making 
an exhibition of 
us.” 

At this mo- 
=~ ment the head- 
waiter came to 
take the intru- 
der’s order for 
wine. 

“IT wanta 
small bottle of 
lemonade,” was 
the startling 
response. 

The head- 
waiter blushed 
and retreated, 
sending the 
lemonade _pre- 
sently by a page. 
Thereupon the 
old man dived 
for his bag 
again, opened it, and produced a spirit- 
flask, which he calmly emptied into the 
lemonade. Seeing our eyes glued upon 
him, he observed with his beastly, irrita- 
ting we're-all-friends-together air— 

“T always bring my own gin. They 
eharge you sixpence for a small glass in 
these hotels.” 

The Bookmaker lay back and gasped 
like a fish. 

“ Well, I’m jiggered!” he exclaimed, in 
a.choking voice. “I’ve seen a good 
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many queer drinks in my time, but gin 
and lemonade—Oh lor !” 

I buried my nose in my plate, determined 
not to give the Thing opposite another 
chance of addressing me. Presently I 
heard a gurgle in the Poet’s throat as 
of a man slowly strangling to death, and 
incautiously looked up. The old man 
from Ryde had succeeded in impaling a 
row of green peas on the edge of his knife, 
and the sharp blade was just disappearing 
down his gullet. 

While his life appeared to be hanging 
by a hair he caught my eye, and hurled 
another question at me. 

“Is there a Wesleyan chapel in the 
village?” 

The Thing was 
a Wesleyan. I 
turned to the 
other table, and 
beheld the Mag- 
nate’s back heave 
with suppressed 
indignation, while 
an icy shiver rip- 
pled over the 
jewelled bosom 
of his dame. I 
resolutely closed 
my lips, and made 
as if I had not heard. 

This policy might have saved me at an 
earlier stage, but now it was toolate. By 
this time the old man from Ryde had 
learned to love me, and where there is 
perfect love there is perfect faith. He 
simply repeated his question in a louder 
voice. 

“IT don’t know,” I snarled between my 
teeth. “I know nothing about Wesleyan 
chapels.” 

I should have done better to speak 
distinctly. The old man misunderstood 
my words. 

“ Did you say you were a Wesleyan?” 
he exclaimed, his face beaming with joy. 

I a Wesleyan! I sank back into my 
chair, the big beads of perspiration rolling 





The Poet and the Mermaid. 
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down my brow, while the Magnate gave 
one glance round and then averted his 
head like one who has looked upon an 
unclean thing. The Poet gnashed his 
teeth hard, and I caught a snigger from 
the Bookmaker. This was too much, and 
I turned on him. 

“No!” I yelled at my tormentor. 
“Don’t ask me.. Ask this gentleman.” 
I pointed to the grinning Bookmaker. 
“ He is a Primitive Methodist.” 

The Bookmaker started as if he had 
been shot, and the snigger died in his 
throat. Before he could frame a_protest, 
the Magnate set back his chair with a 
clang, and, rising in awful majesty, mar- 
shalled his family out of the room. The 
effect on the old 
man from Ryde 
was little less start- 
ling. He gazed 
helplessly at the 
Bookmaker, _ tak- 
ing in the various 
peculiarities of 
his appearance, 
and evidently 
struggling with 
the most painful 
doubts. Then 
slowly rising from 
his seat, he once more opened his bag and 
fished out three tracts, which he solemnly 
handed round, and walked away in mourn- 
ful silence. 

My tract was headed, Zhe Seat of the 
Scornful ; the Bookmaker’s was, A Word 
to Drunkards ; the Poet’s was, There is 
Room for All. 

We felt that the old man from Ryde 
had had the best of it. 


By this time the Poet had already made 
his famous discovery of the Mermaid, the 
discovery which has: been received with 
so much bitterness by rival morphologists, 
some of whom have not scrupled to 
challenge the discovery and to write 
against the existence of mermaids. In 
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an enlightened age like ours, when every 
day brings to light some fresh marvel of 
science, such bigotry is pitiable to a 
degree ; but it is not the worst. Between 
earnest and faithful students of the secrets 
of nature there ought to be a don camara- 
derie and an esprit de corps which would 
render impossible such charges as have 
soiled the pages of organs like the Lancet 
and the Zoologther Zeitung in connection 
with this discovery. When it is hinted 
that men like the Poet, the Bookmaker, 
and myself are capable of bad faith, the 
limits of permissible morphological criti- 
cism are surely overpassed. 

The Mermaid was discovered in her 
coral cave, where she dwelt, surrounded 
by casks and flagons inscribed in many 
tongues, no doubt the spoil of wrecks in 
the dangerous harbour. In them she 
kept magical potions, with which, like 
Circe of old, she beguiled the stranded 
mariner, and took away his reason. The 
Poet fell an easy victim to her wiles, and 
spent hours sitting in the mouth of her 
cave, watching the Mermaid combing out 
her golden locks and doing the other 
things that mermaids do; while soft, low 
strains floated from an automatic barrel- 
organ at the back of the cave, into whose 
slot the wretched man’s infatuation led 
him to drop an endless succession of 
pennies as an excuse for lingering in the 
perilous neighbourhood. It was supposed 
that the Mermaid received a commission 
on the sums earned by the barrel-organ, 
and in these days even mermaids have to 
look after the main chance. 

While the Poet was thus engaged the 
Bookmaker set himself to outrage pro- 
priety and create a scandal in the village 
by planting himself at the open window 
of a smoking-room overlooking the main 
thoroughfare, where he sat with his feet 
on the window-sill, smoking strong cigars 
and drinking whiskeys and sodas all day 
long, in full view of the passers-by, while 
he read a disreputable gaudy-pink sporting 
journal. The empty tumblers were care- 


fully ranged in a row on the ledge outside. 
When tired of reading the pink news- 
paper he amused himself by luring in- 
nocent children, on their way down to 
play on the beach, with cake and 
lemonade, which he passed out to 
them through the window, to the griet 
and mortification of their respectable 
parents. 

It is sometimes said that children are 
good judges of character. This is a gross 
delusion. There are no worse judges of 
character than children. I have found 
that to be so. The Bookmaker I know to 
be a bad man. I have known him for 
years, and he is worse now than when I 
knew him first. He has every vice which 
a man can have,and be a man—from golf 
to murder. He collects vices. It is his 
foible. If the Bookmaker hears of any 
new vice, any vice that he hasn’t got 
already, he will go round and hunt up 
that vice, and spend any money in acquir- 
ing it. And if there is any vice outside 
his powers, so to speak, he will pretend to 
have it. He is not above obtaining a vice 
by fraud if he can’t get it honestly. I have 
known him stoop to fakea vice. And yet 
the Bookmaker is popular with children. 
No child has ever had the sense to see 
through a walking monument of crime 
like that. When children see the Book- 
maker they run after him as though he 
were a band or a monkey. The Book- 
maker does not really care for children. 
He calls them rough names, and brushes 
them away like flies; but it makes no 
difference. Now, I am always kind to 
children. When I am in their company I 
try hard to lower myself to their level. I 
mingle light playfulness with moral pre- 
cepts calculated to improve their young 
minds. What is the result? I simply 
find myself treated with familiarity and 
disrespect. I have been called a “silly 
man” by an infant of five, whose doll I 
was pretending to dally with, in the secret 
hope of propitiating her father, a solicitor 
of the Supreme Court. Such words are 
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actionable, unless proved. 
world. 


I deem it my duty to the public to 
state plainly the unfortunate circumstances 
which led to that mutiny, of which so 
much has been made by the enemies of 
our expedition. I had long ago come to 
the conclusion that the Bookmaker’s pre- 
sence reflected no real credit on the under- 
taking. The disgraceful confusion in his 
mind between the Fo//y and a race-horse 
had led to more than one regrettable inci- 
dent, and had produced a very bad im- 
pression On the hands. But I was still 
unprepared to regard him as a dangerous 
lunatic till the event I have to record. 

It was a glorious morning. The sea 
was beautifully smooth, and there was a 
light, ruffling breeze from the direction of 
Southsea. Our nautical cravings asserted 
themselves ; and as soon as breakfast was 
over we decided to put out to sea fora 
short cruise. We laid our project before 
the Tyrant, who accorded a gracious per- 
mission ; the Crew was piped on deck, and 
all hands made sail out of harbour, the 
Tyrant conning the vessel from the bows, 
while the Victim steered till the shoals and 
reefs were safely passed. The Bookmaker, 
whose turn to command it was, then 
took the helm ; the Poet brought a writ- 
ing-pad and a fountain pen on deck, 
and began writing a sonnet to the Mer- 
maid; and I stretched myself at full 
length by his side, drawing lazily at my 
curly meerschaum, and watching some 
tropic birds as they gambolled across the 
sky or dipped their white, glistening 
feathers in the blue waves. I had 
clothed the meerschaum in a chamois- 
leather waistcoat, not out of any morbid 
prudery, but simply to preserve its com- 
plexion from the salt air. 

I have said it was a glorious morning. 
I lay there in a state of dreamy languor, 
soothed by the soft rustle of the wavelets 
as they clapped their little hands against 
the sides of the yacht, and by the 
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scratching of the Poet’s pen. 


It is the 
Poet’s habit to couch his sonnets in 
very general language, so as to go round 


as much as possible. When he has one 
done he makes two or three dozen copies 
with a different girl’s name at the head, 
and posts them out like circulars to all 
his female friends. I say this is dis- 
honest, and that a really great poet would 
be above such tactics; but the Poet says 
it is business, because when he brings out 
a new book of poems he puts the sonnet 
in headed “ To ,” and every one of 
those women thinks she is the “ ‘e 
and buys several copies (on which the 
Poet receives a royalty of 4d. each). He 
says if Shakespeare and Milton and 
those men were alive now they would do 
just the same. 

After a pleasant trip round the Fitz- 
william buoy we made up our minds to 
return. The breeze had begun to freshen, 
and there was a little popple on the water 
which we liked, but which reminded us of 
our other engagements. 

The Folly was put about, and we ran 
back before the wind. I was still lying 
on my back and taking no notice of where 
the boat was going when all at once I 
heard a cry of terror from the forecastle. 
I started up and looked round. At once 
I understood the cause of the alarm. We 
were heading direct for the low stone 
breakwater which protects the mouth of 
the harbour, and approaching it with fear- 
ful speed. 

Uttering a cry myself I turned towards 
the Bookmaker, expecting to find he had 
fallen asleep at his post. To my astonish- 
ment he was sitting bolt upright on a 
deck chair, grasping the tiller in both 
hands, with his teeth closely set, and a 
tense, rigid look in his eyes, which were 
fixed on the obstacle in front. 

“Look out, man! What are you 
doing? Do you want to wreck us?” 
I shouted. 

“Keep cool,” he responded in low, 
hissing accents, without taking his eyes 
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off‘ the breakwater for a moment. “I 
am putting her at it.” 

“Great Jerusalem! Are you mad 
enough to think of trying to make the 
yawl jump that breakwater ? ” 

He nodded, keeping his eyes fixed in 
the same set stare, as the Folly tore 
swiftly through the waves. “She ought 
not to refuse it. It is low enough for 
her to take it in her stride.” 

We were with- 
in a dozen yards 
of certain ship- 
wreck as he 
spoke. I had 
given up all for 
lost when the 
Crew, in an out- 
burst of mad 
panic, forgetting 
the restraints of 
discipline which 
should be bind- 
ing on British 
seamen even in 
moments of the 
greatest danger, 
rushed aft with 
wild oaths, 
wrenched _ the 
tiller out of the 
Bo okmaker’s 
hands, and sent 
the Fod/y sharply 
round. It was 
just in time. 
Our bumpkin 
scraped the 
stones of the breakwater as we came 
about. 

There is no doubt that technically this 
amounted to mutiny on the high seas, and, 
I believe, we should have been within our 
legal rights if we had hanged the Crew at 
the yard-arm. We refrained from doing 
so for two reasons, first, because yawls 
have no yard-arm, and, secondly, because 
the Poet and I felt that the Bookmaker’s 
conduct placed him outside the pale of 





The natives gaze at our yawl. 


ordinary naval etiquette. He afterwards 
pretended it was a joke. For such jokes 
men are being assassinated in Chicago 
every minute. 

While condemning the Crew on the 
one hand for his insubordination, on the 
other hand we felt that he was entitled 
to some reward for saving our lives. The 
Poet and I therefore made up a purse of 
five shillings, which we presented to him 
with an illumi- 
nated address. 
The medal of 
the Royal Hu 
mane Society 
was also applied 
for, but with- 
held out of what 
I cannot but 
regard as an un- 
generous quib- 
ble, the secre- 
tary stating in 
his letter that in 
bestowing their 
medals, the 
Society regard- 
ed not merely 
the risk run but 
also the value of 
the lives saved. 

I find the 
next entry in 
my Log relates 
to the climate 
of the newly- 
discovered 
island. Per- 
sonally, I felt no ill effects from it so 
far, but I now began to observe that 
it was telling seriously on the health 
of the ship’s hands, coming as they did 
from the more bracing air of Southamp- 





-ton. The Tyrant’s hair, which was jet 


black when we started on our voyage, was 
becoming streaked with grey ; the Crew 
had grown painfully nervous, and seemed 
ready to start at a shadow ; and even the 
Victim, who had come aboard in all the 
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happy carelessness of youth, began to 
droop and pine, aad went about with a 
subdued air pitiful to see in one so young. 
It is likely there was malaria about, 
though we hadn’t noticed it. All these 
foreign resorts have their dangers, which 
it is unwise to brave without taking 
proper precautions. The Bookmaker 
said the finest preventive to malaria was 
Scotch whiskey. If so, he was certainly 
cautious to a fault. The malaria microbe 
which attempted to tackle him would 
simply have been committing suicide. 
The Bookmaker must have been fatal to 
all the microbes within a radius of many 
yards. Wherever he went he must have 
blighted whole colonies of microbes like 
an Upas tree. The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals ought to 
have interfered. 

Against my better judgment I now in- 
sert a short specimen of the kind of thing 
which the Bookmaker was not ashamed 
to write in the Log, and in which he ap- 
pears to see nothing unusual or shocking. 
I print it with apologies to any respectable 
person into whose hands this work may 
accidentally fall. I have said before that 
I am not proud of my own Log, that I re- 
gard it, not as a swagger, classy Log, but 
as an Ordinary, practical, business Log. 
But before I would have written a Log 
like this I would have scuttled the 
yacht :— 

“ Bembridge. This morning after a 
light feed we hoisted our number, har- 
nessed Fo//y in her stall, and then cast off 
the halter and walked her out of the 
stable. Coming out into the open we gave 
her her head, and cantered her off in a 
light breeze. I took the reins for the first 
hour and found her easy under a snaffle, 
but inclined to pull away on the off side. 
Headed her for the Bembridge Ledge 
flag, which she passed at a stiff trot, then 
turned and, giving her a touch of the top- 
sail, brought her back at a gallop to see 
the racing. 

“ Details :—Commodore’s Cup Stakes, 
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for eighteen-year-olds. There were seven 
entries for this race, but only five came 
to the post, Dot, Kismet (the favourite), 
Wee Win, Jeanie, and Viva. At 12.0 
noon the flag was dropped from the weigh- 
ing boat and a good field got away, the 
start being effected on fairly level terms. 
Kismet made the running, with Dot close 
behind. The rest of the field soon 
tailed off, but the two already named ran 
it out toa close finish. sme left the 
Fitzwilliam flag on the near side, which 
caused a protest from the other jockey. 
Coming into the straight Wee Win 
made a gallant effort to creep up to the 
other two, but the mare’s stride was too 
short to enable her to catch them. Near- 
ing home Dof's rider was seen to be 
using the sheet freely, and amid breath- 
less excitement his mount drew clear just 
at the post, winning a close race by a 
bowsprit. 

“Starting Prices. <tsmet 5 to 4 on, 
Dot 2 to 1 agst., Wee Win 3 to 1, 
Jeanie 9 to 2, Viva 12 to 1, all offered. 
No takers, except for drinks.” 


¥a. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE—A SPECIAL TRAIN— 
BRADING—THE PLEASURE VISITOR’S COM- 
PANION—LITTLE JANE’S GRAVE— ALLEGED 
ROMAN VILLA — NEWPORT — INTERVIEW 
WITH THE MAYOR, 

Finding that my companions were 
becoming enervated by the delights of 
Bembridge, like Hannibal’s soldiers in 
Capua, I called them together on the 
quarter-deck of the /o//y, and made 
them a stirring harangue. 

“What ace we here for?” I began. 
“Did we come to the Isle of Wight to 
loaf around in hotels, drinking and guzz- 
ling, and flirting with the native women ? 
No. We are explorers, or we are nothing. 
Let us prove ourselves worthy of that 
proud title ; let us explore. Away in the 
interior of the country, concealed among 
yon grass-clad mountains, there is said to 
lie a dim rich city called Newport, the 
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metropolis of the whole isle, and the 
home of a mighty Corporation. Were we 
to return to the Temple without pene- 
trating to’that fabled region and interview- 
ing its Mayor we should be justly despised, 
and our claims to rank as the Pizarros of 
the nineteenth century would fall to the 
ground.” 

These manly words made some im- 
pression on them, but not much. Instead 
of at once calling on me to lead them 
inland, they timorously hung back, raising 
objections which were unworthy of brave 
men. The Poet asked whether the abori- 
gines in the interior were likely to prove 
friendly, and whether it was necessary 
to carry a stock of glass beads to trade 
with them. The Bookmaker wanted to 
know whether there was any chance of 
meeting lions or elephants, and, if so, 
whether it was lawful to shoot them with- 
out having a game licence. I mention 
these things simply as specimens of what 
I had to encounter at every stage of the 
expedition. However, I managed to per- 
suade them at last, and we made our 
preparations for the journey. 

The town of Newport, I may state here, 
lies about eight miles from Bembridge as 
the crow flies, or, in fact, as the magpie 
or the seagull or the humming-bird or any 
of those birds flies. I am not aware that 
the crow flies any straighter than any 
other well-conducted bird. I think it 
likely the crow has got a false reputation 
over this business. I have known crows 
who flew far from straight. I have seen 
crows fly round and round and up and 
down, and stop to lunch on the way, and 
behave exactly like railway trains. It is 
my opinion, based on scientific observa- 
tion, that the crow is a humbug, and flies 
worse than a cracker. If I couldn’t fly 
any straighter than a crow I would swim. 

By the Isle of Wight railway system 
Newport is about sixteen miles from Bem- 
bridge. There are two changes on the 
way, at Brading and Sandown, and the 
journey occupies from two to three hours, 


according to the weather and the state 
of the engine-driver’s health. But as we 
were in no hurry we decided to go by 
train, and I went on in advance to secure 
tickets, leaving the others to follow with 
the luggage. 

When I came out of the ticket office I 
found the Bookmaker and Poet on the 
platform waiting for me with anxious 
looks. The moment I appeared they 
rushed up exclaiming— 

“‘ Have you taken the tickets ?” 

“Why no, I haven’t done that exactly,” 
I returned, with a subtle smile which they 
did not understand. 

“Thank heaven!” burst from the Poet’s 
pallid lips, while the Bookmaker silently 
crossed himself. ‘Look here,” the Poet 
went on, “we shall have to walk after all. 
We have just learnt that the railways on 
this island are the dearest in the world. 
To begin with, there is no third class, only 
second and first. And the tariff is simply 
ruinous ; even stockbrokers complain of 
it. It would be cheaper for us to have 
down a four-wheeler from London, and 
drive over.” 

“Indeed!” I observed with great 
sangfroid. “Well, I am afraid it is too 
late to think of that now, because I have 
just chartered a special train.” 

** A special—Mercy on us!” The Poet 
could say no more. His knees gave way 
under him, and with a low, muffled wail 
be dropped on his portmanteau and 
ouried his face in his hands. 

The Bookmaker made one bourd 
forward and seized me by the shoulders, 
shaking me till my bones rattled in my 
skin. 

“You scoundrel! You miserable, pre- 
sumptuous lunatic! So you have gone 
and ruined us, have you; bankrupted 
us, robbed us of our hard-earned gains 
and reduced us to beggary, to gratify 
your strutting, empty- headed vanity? 
A special train! So you thought you 
would put on side, did you; wanted 
to rival the Magnate, I suppose, eh? 
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Thought you would pass yourself off on 
this blessed village—where there isn’t 
even a pawnshop where we can raise the 
price of a drink on your gun-meta! Water- 
bury—for a blooming toff, ha? Wretched 
youth !” 

When the excitement had simmered 
down a little I explained. 

“The special is only to take us from 
here to Brading, where we change on to 
the main line. There is only one train 
on the railway between here and Brading, 
and it runs to and fro about four times a 
day. If you want to catch a train at 
Brading in between whiles, you have to 
get them to run it as aspecial. The price 
for the special train is fifteen shillings, or 
five shillings if you belong to the golf 
club.” 

The Bookmaker gave me a dark, furtive 
look. 

“If you had used a little diplomacy, 
old man, you might have got us that train 
for five bob,” he remarked in a husky 
whisper. 

“T did use a little diplomacy. I said 
we belonged to the golf club.” 

After that they apologised handsomely, 
and we went on board the train with light 
hearts. 

Our departure made a great sensation 
in the village. I believe it was the first 
time anyone had ever made the attempt 
to go to Newport by train, and many of 
the older inhabitants seemed to be 
sceptical about our success. We were 
taking clothes and provisions for a week, 
so as to be prepared for emergencies. 
The Magnate and his family turned up 
at the station to see us off, and so did 
the committee of the Sailing Club. But 
I thought the way they discussed the 
chances of our ever returning was rather 
callous.: It made me fear that admira- 
tion for our daring exploit was swallowed 
up in some less worthy feeling. 

The rolling stock of the Bembridge 
Railway consists of three carriages and 
an engine. They placed the whole lot at 


our disposal. It is their reckless, lavish 
custom to do so. They crowd their 
entire rolling stock into every train they 
run. They have no prudence, no fore- 
thought. They do not look ahead to a 
time when maybe one of their carriages 
wiil want repainting, or a wheel will come 
off; and they will have no reserve stock 
to fall back upon. It made us feel like 
royal personages to have a whole railway 
carriage apiece, and we only regretted we 
hadn’t brought the cabin-boy with us as a 
suite. Two of these carriages are con- 
structed on the tramcar principle with 
little platforms at each end, on which 
you can stand out and enjoy the scenery. 
It is contrary to the bye-laws to do this, 
and we had to promise the guard before 
the train started that we wouldn’t ; but we 
did. This was distinctly wrong ; but the 
object of this narrative is not to glaze over 
and palliate sin, but to draw moral lessons 
from it for the instruction of the young of 
both sexes. The Poet caught a cold, the 
Bookmaker got a smut in his eye which it 
took hours to remove, and I had a nervous 
shock every time the train bumped 
over the natural obstacles along the 
line. 

We swept into Brading just as the train 
we wanted to catch wandered out at the 
other end of the station. As we had more 
than an hour to wait for the next, the Poet 
insisted that we should put in the time 
exploring Brading. By right I was com- 
mander for the day, but when on shore we 
usually waived our rank, and I yielded tc 
the Poet’s clamour. 

The Poet had succeeded in procuring 
out of the penny box of a second-hand 
bookshop in Holywell Street a battered 
copy of a work entitled Zhe Pleasure 
Visitor's Companion to the Isle of Wight. 
We were not pleasure visitors—far from 
it—and therefore I hold that in strictness 
we had no right to avail ourselves of this 
manual. But the Poet clung to it, and 
carried it about with him everywhere, and 
reposed a blind faith in its dicta which 
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exasperated the Bookmaker and me 
beyond endurance. Zhe Pleasure Visitors 
Companion claimed to be the work of a 
person styling himself ‘‘ George Brannon, 
Artist,” and to be published in the island. 
Apart from its merits as a guide, it con- 
tained a mine of beautiful poetical 
description, penetrated here and there by 
a vein of quiet sarcasm which made me 
wish I could have met George Brannon, 
Artist, in the flesh. 

Brading, the Poet took it on himself to 
explain to us, derives it chief title to fame 
from being the burial-placeof LITTLE JANE. 
Little Jane, it would appear, was a young 
person of the female sex who inhabited 
a cottage in the earlier part of the century, 
from which circumstance she acquired the 
designation of Zhe Young Cottager. She 
is immortalised under that name by the 
Reverend Leigh Richmond, the sainted 
author of Annals of the Poor, to whom she 
endeared herself by her youthful piety. 
The Poet told us that Leigh Richmond 
was the friend and spiritual adviser of his 
venerable grandmother, who had induced 
the Poet to read the Annals when young, 
and had frequently said to him: “ Ah, 
Marmaduke, bea Little Jane!” As Little 
Jane chiefly distinguished herself by her 
edifying but premature end, hastened no 
doubt by the defective drainage of her 
cottage, this advice was rather dishearten- 
ng to a healthy boy. It was thrown away 
on the Poet ; he is not in the least like 
Little Jane. However, amidst the degrad- 
ing influences of a legal career, he has 
preserved an ennobling reverence for her 
memory, and he insisted on our coming 
round with him to see her grave. I went 
against my inclination. I am not a gravist 
by habit. I do not care for graves. I 
have no grave myself, and have never felt 
the want of it. Those who go in for graves 
may swagger about them if they like ; they 
will not succeed in making me jealous. 
I despise luxuries. 

Arrived at the churchyard, with the aid 
of the Pleasure Visitor's Companion we 


discovered the grave. The Poet bared 
his head, and became eloquent. 

“Here,” he said impressively, “ rest 
the mortal remains of Little Jane! She 
was a good girl. Think of it, ye kings and 
great ones of the earth! Blush, if ye can, 
for your fleeting pomp, your hollow joys 
and triumphs! Come hither, ye Mag- 
nates, ye Actor-managers, ye Benchers ; 
stand beside this simple turf, and drop a 
tear upon the tomb of Little Jane!” 

The Actor-managers and Benchers 
didn’t come, but I could see the Poet was 
deeply moved. The Bookmaker, who had 
struck up a reverential attitude beside the 
grave, and tried hard to seem impressed, 
ventured to question him in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“ Yes, old man, I sympathise with your 
feelings ; but what did Little Jane do?” 

The Poet choked down a sob, and 
glanced at him with pained reproach. 

“What do you mean ?” he demanded. 
“Do?” 

“Yes, what did she do, anyway?” 

“* She died.” 

“ Anything else? It seems to me any- 
body could do that.” 

“* Her pure young spirit went to heaven, 
of course.” 

“Ah! How do you prove that ? ” 

“Tt says so in the book ” 

“What book? The Péasure Visitor's 
Companion ?” 

“No, no ; in the Annals of the-——” 

“All right! And is that all? Didn't 
she do anything besides die ?” 

“No, of course not. She couldn't, you 
know !” 

The Bookmaker coughed, and drew out 
his watch impatiently. 

**Look here, you Johnnies,” he said, 
reverting to his ordinary tone, “ this is in- 
fernally slow. I vote we adjourn. We 
have got a quarter of an hour before the 
train, and I saw a pub. as we came 
along.” 

We adjourned. 

The scene worked so powerfully on the 
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Poet’s sensitive mind that he composed a 
poem on the subject the next day, which, 
acting on his legal rights, he insisted on 
inserting in the Log. He complains that 
it has been unanimously declined by the 
evangelical press ; and I am not surprised. 
THE BALLAD OF LITTLE JANE. 
BY THE POET. 

A Christian child was Little Jane ; 

She never caused her parents pain. 

She lived within a cottage small, 

For they could not afford a hall. 


Upon the blessed Sabbath day 
Twice did she go to church alway. 
She went there in the morning soon, 
And also in the afternoon. 


Her hair was brushed, her frock was dapper 
IIer mother never bad to slap her. 

She was her parents’ only daughter, 

And washed her face with soap and water. 


Now she is dead and gone below* 

To taste the joys good children know. 
Reader, if you such joys would gain, 
Go thou and be a Little Jane! 


* The Poet says this should be atove, but being poetry the geography had to be sacrificed to the rhyme. Surely 


this is straining poetic licence? 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Ice breaking up on the Yukon in the Spring. 


HO, FOR THE KLONDIKE! * 


RY HAMLIN GARLAND. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


HE word “ Klondike ” is now univer- 

sally taken to mean the gold coun- 

try of the whole mighty region of the British 
North-West Territory which lies between 
the Continental Divide on the east and the 
Coast Range on the west. Broadly speak- 
ing, this region is 300 miles wide and 600 
miles long. It reaches from Teslin Lake 
to Circle City, which lies within the Arctic 
Zone. The scale of measurement is enor- 
mous. The Yukon itself, in midsummer, 


is actually navigable for boats more than 
2,300 miles. In general the region may 
be described as a wide, hilly valley, 
meshed with converging streams, deep 
sunk in the rocks. 

It is a grim country, a country of ex- 
tremes ; it has a long and sunless winter 
and a short, hot, moist summer. In win- 
ter the sun hardly makes itself felt, rising 
pale and white only for a few hours above 
the horizon. In summer it shines all day, 


* Editor's Note.—This article embodies the latest and most authentic general information regarding the 


Klondike region and the roads leading into it. 


Mr. Garland went directly to the Hon. Clifford Sifton, Canadian 





Minister of the Interior, through whose courtesy interviews were held with the specially detailed engineers just 
returned from surveying the various routes. These official surveyors went carefully over the whole subject with 
Mr. Garland, putting him in possession of just the facts which his purpose required. Much of the matter of the 
article is given, indeed, in their own words. It embodies also matter from valuable official reports, some of which 
are not yet published. Weare not permitted to name all the men who thus served Mr. Garland, but among them 
were Mr. William Ogilvie and Mr. J]. ]. McArthur, civil engineers in the service of the Dominion Government ; 
and Dr. George M. Dawson, head of the Dominion Geological Department. Through the kindness of Captain 
Deville, Dominion Surveyor-General, we are enabled also to reproduce hitherto unpublished photographs of scenes 
along the several routes taken by the Dominion topographical surveyors, Mr. W. Ogilvie and Mr. Jennings. 
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A view from the mountain top east of Dawson City, looking north-west across Yukon Valley. 


(Photograph bv W. Ogilvie) 


and part of the night. In July, when 
rain is not falling, the air is close and hot, 
the thermometer often registering 100 in 
the shade. Moss covers the high ground 
like a wet thick sponge throughout vast 
areas, and the soil is, in effect, perpetually 
frozen. There is little vegetable mould, 
and plant life is sparse. Steam arises 
under the hot sun from the cold, rain- 
soaked moss, and the nights are foggy and 
damp even in June and July. Gnats and 
mosquitoes move to and fro in dense 
clouds during midsummer, and add to the 
many discomforts and discouragements 
of the region. Life is a warfare. Fuel 
is scarce. There is little game, and not 
many fish. There never were many In- 
dians in the district—the valley is too in- 
hospitable for life of any kind to greatly 
abound. Agriculture is practically im- 
possible. It is likely to freeze any night 


of the year. The climate, in short, is sub- 
arctic in character, and in and about 
Dawson City nearly all the features of the 
Arctic Zone are realised. The ice does 
not go out of the river, even at Dawson, 
till late in May or June, and the river 
closes early in September. 


EDMONTON AND PEACE RIVER ROUTE. 

Having decided that he wishes to take 
the risk involved in entering this grim 
country, the miner must decide on his 
route. The routes may be divided into 
two groups ; the overland and the sea- 
port. Of the overland, there are at pres- 
ent three : the Edmonton and Peace River 
route, ‘“‘the old telegraph trail,” and the 
Kamloops inland route. The Edmonton 
route begins at Edmonton, a small town 
at the end of a northern spur of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, and proceeds by 
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way of Little Slave Lake to Peace River, 
thence across the divide into the valley of 
the Stikine River to Telegraph Creek 
and Teslin Lake, which is the head waters 
of the Yukon. This route is a very long 
one, and little information is obtainable 
concerning it. It is undoubtedly practic- 
able, and will be largely travelled by those 
not in breathless haste to get to Dawson 
City. It offers abundant fields for pros- 
pecting, and is a pleasant summer route. 
It will take about sixty days to go from 
Edmonton to Teslin Lake. The citizens 
of Edmonton are using all means to 
make this route easy and safe. It can- 
not be safely used before the middle of 
May. Pack horses are plentiful, and 
feed is good from May 15th to Novem- 
ber. 


THE OLD TELEGRAPH TRAIL. 

The second overland route, the “ old 
telegraph trail,” begins at Ashcroft, a 
small village on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and follows the Fraser River 
over an excellent stage road constructed 
by the Canadian Government to the 
little town of Quesnelle, 223 miles north. 
Good stopping-places abound along the 
road. Here the road ends, and the 
trail turns to the west, and, passing 
over a nearly level country with good 
grass, reaches Fort Fraser on Fraser 
Lake, 125 miles from Quesnelle. Fort 
Fraser isa Hudson Bay post and trading- 
store, with two white men and several 
families of Indians, quite well civilised, 
settled near. A limited amount of sup 
plies will be obtainable here. Up to this 




















View on Eldorado Creek, looking south. 
(Photograph by W. Ogilvie.) 
Eldorado Creek is a branch of the Klondike. It flows through the ravine shown on the left in the picture. The ravine in the foreground 
is the bed of French Creek. 
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point the trail is quite level, and though 
there are hundreds of creeks, none are 
deep or hard to pass. The three rivers, 
the Blackwater, the Mud, and the Nechaco, 
can be forded except in high water, when 
rafts will have to be used and poled or 
paddled across, Neither of them is very 
wide. Many trails cross the route, and it 
will be necessary to have a native guide, 
unless some means should be taken to 
mark the main trail. ‘‘In this 125 miles 
there are over 300 good hay swamps and 
many Indian villages where feed for the 
horses can be found in abundance. In- 
deed, the longest drive without good feed 
for the horses will not exceed fifteen 
miles.” 

Beyond Fort Fraser the next supply 
point is Stuart, a Hudson Bay post with 
three or four whites and eighty or one 
hundred Indians, who live in cabins and 
make their living by hunting, fishing, and 
trapping. From Fort Fraser to Hazleton 
is probably 325 miles. The trip from 
Quesnelle to Hazleton can be made by 
pack animals, and will require from six- 
teen to twenty days. Hazleton has a 
small population of prospectors who win- 
ter in the neighbourhood. A Hudson 
Bay post, a few cabins, and a couple of 
stores are all that are to be found here, 
although about 15,000 Indians trade at 
this point. The goods are brought up by 
a Hudson Bay boat on the Skeena River 
during high water. 

“From here it is about 200 miles to 
Telegraph Creek. The trail has been 
used for thirty-five years, and the Govern- 
ment has spent hundreds of pounds to 
keep it in first-class condition. It will take 
from seven to ten days to travel this dis- 
tance, as it is a little harder than before 
reaching Hazleton. ‘There are two large 
stores at Telegraph Creek, and they doa 
great business.” From Telegraph Creek 
to Teslin Lake the trail will be the 
“ Stikine route,” now being opened by the 
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It is estimated 
to be 150 miles long, and can be traversed 


Canadian Government. 


in ten days or less. At Lake Teslin the 
trail ends and the waterway begins. 

The Ashcroft trail is alluring. The 
climate is genial and the land full of 
game. There are frequent stopping- 
places, and the Indians are friendly and 
helpful. The advantages of this route 
are offset, however, by obvious disad- 
vantages. It is very long. According 
to the estimate of Senator Reid it will 
take fifty days (forty days from Quesnelle), 
though by going in light it could be 
traversed in ten days less time, provided 
there were no delays for bridge building. 
It would be possible to go in light, sending 
the bulk of the outfit by way of Victoria 
to Telegraph Creek. Part of the outfit’ 
could be replenished at Hazleton. It 
would not be safe to leave Quesnelle till 
the grass came, say by the roth of May. 
After that time the telegraph trail would 
be a comparatively cheap and pleasant 
route, with no duties and no toll to pay. 
It is reasonably safe to count on the 
early building of bridges and ferries. 

In the matter of outfitting, it is prob- 
able that Kamloops, Ashcroft, and Qucs- 
nelle could furnish complete outfits for a 
limited number of pack trains, and bcing 
upon the Canadian Pacific road, supplies 
could be hurried forward by telegraph 
from Victoria, Vancouver, or Winnipeg. 
The only American outfitting point of any 
considerable size for this route is Spokane. 
To outfit in Spokane under present rules 
would make the outfit dutiable at the line. 
Ashcroft is a village; Kamloops is a 
town of nearly 2,000 inhabitants; Ques- 
nelle has about 500 inhabitants. It would 
be possible also to outfit at Calgary or 
Winnipeg or even at St. Paul or Minnea- 
polis, shipping the goods direct to Ash- 
croft, Edmonton, Hazleton, or Glenora, 
according to whichever route the prospec- 
tor elected to take. 
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IN SHAKESPEARE’S WORLD. 


BY EVELYN WEBSTER. 


WITH A DRAWING BY T. H. ROBINSON, 


I.—DOocBERRY. 


RIFTS, that 

God gives,” 

said he, and 

conscious 

humility 

could go no 

further. At 

a crisis in 

history — his 

— town’s his- 

tory—the Governor himself had praised 

those gifts, had lamented that old Verges, 

the colleague in office, came short of 

them, Yet Dogberry gives the praise 
where praise is due. 


“Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed 
nomini tuo,” said the Psalmist. “ Remem- 
ber thou art mortal,” whispered the slave in 
the conquering general’s ear at a Roman 


triumph. “Ah, my friends, let me not 
forget that I am but a man,” cried the 
Mayor of Paisley when they drank his 
health. Of such temper was Dogberry 
lso. 

Gifts require occasion, for their re- 
cognition at all events. And happy it 
was for Dogberry that occasion came, 
worthy of his gifts. Don Pedro, Prince 
of Arragon, was returning from the wars 
with all his train, and Messina welcomed 
him in her gayest mood. With dear 
ladies and lovely knights the whole town 
glittered and whispered and laughed. 
For a whole week long, like Beatrice’s 
heart, all had kept on the windy side 
of care. And now with to-morrow’s 
marriage of the Governor’s own daughter 
the climax was at hand, and _ into 
Dogberry’s charge was given the watch 
over all these light and happy souls the 


while they slept. Magnifying his office, 
he rose to his own importance. It 
might be indeed argued that he was ex- 
pressly appointed to meet the emergency 
on account of his proved sagacity and 
well-known learning. His indifference to 
minor points of procedure would support 
that view. But I think it was not so: 
his indifference rose from a comprehensive 
and self-reliant mind. His appointment 
to office was no new thing, though on 
this occasion special functions may have 
been added. He calls himself the ‘‘ poor 
duke’s officer” ; he is known as a City 
Officer and Constable Dogberry. In 
knowledge of his duties he is at least on 
a level with his own watchmen, and they, 
we are aware, knew what belonged toa 
watch. They would rather sleep than 
talk. 

‘Gifts, that God gives ”—gifts of in- 
tellect bestowed by Nature’s plenteous 
hand. He is not ashamed on occasion 
to show a tempered pride in his wits, a 
humble thankfulness for his acumen. 


Dogb. We are now to examination these men. 

Verg. And we must do it wisely. 

Dogb. We will spare for no wit, I warrant you ; 
here’s that (touching his forehead) shall drive some 
of them to a on com. 


It is thought he means non compos 
mentis, but he might just as well be think- 
ing of non commissa, or be feeling after 
nemine contradicente, Who shall unravel 
the subtleties of that brain? He is him- 
self well aware that his mind is not like 
other men’s. “A marvellous witty fellow,” 
he says, when a prisoner pleads Not 
Guilty ; “‘ but I will go about with him.” 
And when driven by irritation to the 
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oblivion of modesty, ‘I am a wise fel- 
low,” he exclaims, with the nakedness 
which is excused to truth in extremity. 

He is not an old man, though his years 
are worthy of suspect. He may appeal 
to his youth and his age in the same 
breath. He is at the time of life which 
may declare itself young or old, and in 
either case meet with an indulgent smile. 
To himself he is still “as pretty a piece 
of flesh as any is in Messina.” Verges 
looks up to him with the deprecating 
humility of the aged, and in return re- 
ceives the tolerant compassion due to age 
from taient in the vigour of its years. 

Dogb. (to Leonato), Goodman Verges, sir, 
speaks a little off the matter: an old man, sir, 
and his wits are not so blunt, as, God help, I 
would desire they were; but, in faith, honest, as 
the skin between his brows. 

Verg. Yes, I thank God, I am as honest as 
any man living, that is an old man, and no honester 
than I. 

Dozb. Comparisons are odorous; palabras, 
neighbour Verges. 


Yes, palabras! Restrain your garrulity, 
old man, as the Spaniards say. Verges 
can hardly get in a word. What need, 
when a certain other is by? 


Dogb. (aside to Leonato). A good old man, sir ; 
he will be talking ; as they say, When the age 
is in, the wit is out ; God help us! it is a world 
to see !—( Patting Verges, 1 think, condescendingly 
on the back.) Well said, i’ faith, neighbour 
Verges. —(Meditatively, to the audience.) well, 
God’s a good man ; an two men ride of a horse, 
one must ride behind.—(Aside to Leonato.) An 
honest soul, i’ faith, sir ; by my troth he is, as ever 
broke bread: but God is to be worshipped : all 
men are not alike ; (Stroking Verges soothingly 
on the arm.) alas, good neighbour ! 


It is probable, though not quite cer- 
tain, that Dogberry could not write or 
read. Had he been a victim to vulgar 
education, could he have enriched the 
language with so varied a discourse or 
with phrases of such wayward ingenuity ? 
Could he have charged the watch to com- 
prehend all vagrom men? or have asked 
if the whole dissembly had appeared ? or 
have ordered the prisoners to beopinioned ? 


The Idler 


Perhaps rightly, he calls reading and writ- 
ing a vanity, a thing that comes by nature ; 
whereas to be a well-favoured man (such 
as one he could name) is the gift of for- 
tune. For the elementary accomplish- 
ments of the village school he depends, 
like the watch, upon one of the scholard 
family of Seacoal. Two brothers there 
were, George and Francis, and both could 
read and write. Nay, Francis was sexton, 
and acted as constable’s clerk beside, —a 
promising youth, though too much given 
to correct his betters on points of legal 
procedure. But that’s the way of lawyers’ 
clerks, and much must be forgiven the 
man on whom so much depends. When 
Francis leaves the court, Dogberry is at a 
loss. It is just conceivable that had he 
been able to write, he would have broken 
through all rules and customs, and with 
his own hand have written himself down 
an ass, instead of appealing to the watch 
to remember. 

It is conceivable, but not certain ; for 
Dogberry has a most potent belief in all 
rules and customs of the law. He loves 
to roll out the law’s peculiar language. 
His phrases are not pedantically exact, 
but they are something like the law ; and 
flesh cannot hope for more. He is one 
that knows the law himself. He is ready 
to bet five to one (in shillings) on a point 
of law against any man that knows the 
‘statues.’ May the watch, representing 
the prince’s own person, stay the prince’s 
own person in the night? It isa meta- 
physical and complex question, well 
worthy of the legal brain. Dogberry 
asserts they may; he is not the man 
to minish the law’s authority. Of course, 
if the prince be not willing to be stay- 
ed, that is quite another matter. For, 
indeed, the watch ought to offend no 
man. 

That brings us to a new point. So far, 
we have merely seen the self-important 
constable, not indeed that modern terror 
of the nursemaid’s charges, but a man 
more like an inspector or even an unpaid 
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magistrate in dignity and tone of mind. 
Dogberry, to be sure, was not unpaid 
exactly. Like a policeman saying 
“‘Thankyer, sir,” he mutters “‘ God save 
the foundation!” when Leonato rewards 
his zeal. But in status and knowledge he 
does not fall so very far below the country 
magistrate. He is a householder and a 
rich fellow enough, go to; and (surest mark 
of respectability) a fellow that hath had 
losses ; and (which settles the point) one 
that hath two gowns, and everything hand- 
someabout him. Tradition almost as old 
as Shakespeare’s time says he dwelt at 
Grendon in Buckinghamshire. It does 
not matter where he dwelt, for have we not 
all seen him swellingand ruffling into Court 
like a three-year turkey-cock advancing 
towards the village green? Shakespeare 
loved to draw such men. Perhaps that 
other tradition that he himself had suffered 
at their hands had something to do with it. 
It is the law and its guardians that share 
with Mistress Quickly that excellent gift of 
malapropism. The law has embedded 
itself in a tertiary stratum of language, 
lest simple laymen should understand its 
meaning. But we have our revenge. The 
man of law is an irresistible mark for 
buffoonery. Lear (who is always right 
as long as he is mad) puts it down to the 
contrast between the law’s assumed infalli- 
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bility and the frailty of the poor little 
mortal who gives it voice. 

But in Dogberry there is that one 
further point, and it raises him from 
satire to the benign air of comedy. He 
is anxious to be writ down an ass, but 
if you should take him for a lion, ’twere 
pity of his life. Let the watch offend no 
man. His charge is that they leave 
knaves alone. They that touch pitch 
will be defiled. Let the thief steal away, 
and leave them in peace. Dogberry loves 
an ancient and most quiet watchman. 
He loves all mankind, and would harm 
none. He has been married and borne 
his sufferings with a manly patience. He 
would not hang a dog by his will. ‘“ You 
have always been called a merciful man, 
partner,” said old Verges, touched at the 
thought of the human heart which beat 
beneath that solemn robe of office, and 
tempered the judgments of that shrewd 
and active brain. A kindly, middle-aged 
sort of nan, whom even law and official- 
ism could not harden, bluster as he might. 
We may meet him any day, and when next 
we are summoned for keeping a muzzle 
at large without a dog, may we fall into 
hands as discriminating. Till then God 
keep his worship ; we wish his worship 
well; God restore him to health; we 
humbly give him leave to depart. 






































THE FINDING OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


Beardsley’s first drawing for reproduction. 
(The frontispiece to “* Le Morte d Arthur.”) 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


BY MAX BEERBOHM. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM DRAWINGS THAT ARE LITTLE KNOWN, AND SOME THAT HAVE 
NEVER BEFORE BEEN REPRODUCED.* 


O all who knew him, 

and to all who 

did not know him but 

are lovers of lineal art, 

Aubrey Beardsley’s death 

has been the occasion for 

much sorrow, an irrepar- 

able loss. But there is, 

I think, some consolation 

) in the thought that he did 

not die suddenly. Though he died, a great 
artist, in his first youth, and at the very 
opening of life, as life is usually reckoned, 
Fate did not deal with him unfairly, did 
not take him, as she has taken others, 
with a kind of brutal treachery, before the 
fulfilment of all the work that was in him. 
From his early boyhood, Aubrey Beardsley 
had known quite well that his life would 
inevitably be a short one, and it was to 
this knowledge, partly, that we owe the 
great range of his achievement in art. 
Fate had given him a prematurity of 
power that was in accurate ratio to the 
appointed brevity of his life, and, in the 
exercise and the development of his 
genius, Aubrey Beardsley never rested. 
He worked on always, with a kind of 
desperate courage, and with a degree of 
force and enthusiasm that is given only to 
the doomed man. He knew that he had 
no time to lose. At the age when normal 
genius is still groping for its method, he 
was the unerring master of his method. 
He died, having achieved masterpieces, 
at an age when normal genius has as yet 
done little of which it will not be heartily 
ashamed hereafter. Normal genius is in 
no hurry. If it be struck down suddenly 


before its prime, it leaves no great legacy 
to us: we can only rail against Fate. 

But Aubrey Beardsley was bound to die 
young. All his friends knew that as well 
as he did. The only wonder was that 
the fine thread of his life was not severed 
sooner. I remember that when I first saw 
him I thought I had never seen so utterly 
frail a creature—he looked more like a 
ghost than a living man. He was then, I 
believe, already in an advanced stage of 
pulmonary consumption. When I came 
to know him better, I realised that it was 
only by sheer force of nerves that he con- 
trived to sustain himself. He was always, 
whenever one saw him, in the highest 
spirits, full of fun and of fresh theories 
about life and art. But one could not 
help feeling that as scon as he were alone 
he would sink down, fatigued and listless, 
with all the spirit gone out of him. One 
felt that his gaiety resulted from a kind 
of pride and was only assumed, as who 
should say, in company. Perhaps one 
underrated his strength. When he was 
alone, he must have worked at his draw- 
ings almost without intermission. It is 
a curious thing that none of his visitors 
ever found him at work, never saw any of 
his rough sketches nor even so much as 
his pen, ink, and paper. It was his pose 
to appear a man of leisure, living among 
books. Certainly, he seemed to have 
read, and to have made his reading into 
culture, more than any man I have ever 
met; though how he, whose executive 
industry was so great, managed to read so 
much, is a question which I have never 
quite solved : I can only suppose that he 


* Avery fully illustrated interview with Mr. Beardsley appeared in Tue Inter for March, 1897, to which the reader 
may be referred for additional information, together with many more of the artist's best illustrations —[Ep. Ip.er]. 
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read very rapidly. The literature of the 
Restoration and of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury had always especially appealed to 
him. He delighted (oddly enough) in 
Voltaire. He was supposed to have read 
the whole of the Comédie Humaine, and 
he had all the modern schools ‘of 
France at his finger-tips. He was a good 
Latin scholar, too, though ill-health had 
curtailed his schooldays, and he had prac- 
tically had to teach himself all that he 
knew. His conversation had always the 


(From “{Bon-Mots.”) 


charm of scholarship. Though not less 
modest than are most young men, he 
had strong opinions on most subjects, and 
he expressed himself with clear precision, 
and with wit. But he had not the physical 
strength which is necessary to the really 
great or inspiring talker. With him, there 
was always the painful sense of effort. I 
remember an afternoon I spent with 
him, at his house in Cambridge Street, 
soon after Zhe Yellow Book was started. 
He was in great form, and showed even 
more than his usual wit and animation, as 
he paced up and down the room, talking, 
with all his odd, abrupt gestures, about 


one thing and another, about everything 
under the sun. I ama very good listener, 
and I enjoyed myself very much. Next 
day I heard that his mother and his sister 
and a doctor had been sitting up with him 
till daybreak. He had been seized, soon 
after I had left, with a terribly violent at- 
tack of hemorrhage, and it had been 
thought, more than once, that he could 
not live through the night. I remember, 
also, very clearly,a supper at which Beards- 
ley was present. After the supper we 
sat up rather late. He was the life and 
soul of the party, till, quite suddenly, 
almost in the middle of a sentence, he 
fell fast asleep in his chair. He had over- 
strained his vitality, and it had all left 
him. I can see him now, as he sat there 
with his head sunk on his breast : the thin 
face, white as the gardenia in his coat, and 
the prominent, harshly-cut features ; the 
hair, that always covered his whole fore- 
head in a fringe, and was of so curious 
a colour—a kind of tortoise-shell ; the 
narrow, anguiar figure, and the long hands 
that were so full of power. 

Last month, when Beardsley’s death 
was announced in the newspapers, ithe 
general public must have read the news 
with some surprise. The “ Beardsley 
boom,” as it was called, had begun with 
The Yellow Book, and it had ceased with 
The Savoy, and Beardsley had, to all 
intents and purposes, been forgotten by 
the general public. For more thana 
yeat, he had been living in this or that 
quiet place to which invalids are sent. 
There were no new “ Beardsley posters” 
on the London hoardings. The para- 
graphists of the London Press gradually 
let him be. His book of fifty collected 
drawings created no outcry, for even the 
book-reviewers could no longer assert that 
he did not know how to draw, and the 
tattlers at tea-parties had said all they had 
to say about him long ago, and had found 
other subjects for their discussion. But, 
while it lasted, how fierce the “ Beardsley 
boom” had been! The public, asI need 
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ALI BABA IN THE WOOD. 


( By kind permission of Leonard Smithers, Esq.) 
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hardly say, never admired Beardsley’s 
drawings. It thought them hideous. If 
the “ Beardsley woman” could have been 
incarnated, she would have been sin- 
gularly unattractive. Then how could 
anyone admire her on paper? Besides, 
she was all out of drawing. Look at 
her arm! Beardsley didn’t know how 
to draw. The public itself could draw 
better thanthat. Nevertheless, the public 
took great interest in all Beardsley’s work, 
as it does in the work of any new artist 
who either edifies or shocks it. That 
Beardsley’s work really did shock the 
public, there can be no doubt. There can 
be equally little doubt that the public like 
being shocked, and sympathy would, 
therefore, be superfluous. But, at the 
same time, there are, of course, people 
who do honestly dislike and deplore the 
morbid spirit that seemed to inspire 
Beardsley’s work, and at such people 
I should not wish to sneer—on the con- 
trary, I respect their feeling, which I 
know to be perfectly genuine. Nor 
should I seek to deny that of Beardsley’s 
work—more especially in some of his 
early work—there is much that is morbid. 
But it must be remembered that, when he 
first began to publish his drawings, he 
had hardly emerged from that school-boy 
age when the mind is generally apt to 
brood on unpleasant subjects, and much 
of his work, which some 
people regarded as the 
sign of a corrupt nature, 
was really the outcome of 
a perfectly normal phase 
of mind, finding an ab- 
normal outlet through 
premature skill in art. I 
think, too, that he had a 
boyish delight in shock- 
ing people, and that it 
was often of mere mis- 
chief that he chose, as in many of his 
grotesques for the Bon-Mois series, to 
present such horribly ugly notions. Many 
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of those who knew Beardsley only through 
his work generally imagined that he 
must be a man of somewhat forbidding 
character. His powerful, morbid fancy 
really repelled them, and to them the 
very beauty of its expression may have 
seemed a kind of added poison. But I, 
or anyone else who ever saw him at his 
home, knew’ that whatever was morbid 
in his work reflected only one side of his 
nature. I knew him to be of a kindly, 
generous, and affectionate disposition ; a 
devoted son and brother; a very loyal 
friend. He lived, when I first saw him 
and till some two years later, in Cambridge 





































(From “ Bon-Mots.”) 







Street, where he shared a house with his 
mother and sister. Here, every Thursday 
afternoon, was held a kind of little salon, 
which was always wellattended. Aubrey 
himself was always present, very neatly 
dressed, handing round cake and bread- 
and-butter, and talking to each of his 
mother’s guests in turn. There were 
always three or four new drawings of his 
passed from hand to hand, and he was 
always delighted with praise from any of 
his friends. I think it was at these little 
half-formal, half-intimate receptions that 
one saw him at his best. With all his 
affectations, he had that inborn kindliness 
which is the beginning of all good man- 
He was essentially a good host. 
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From ‘‘ Le Morte d’Arthur.” 


I have mentioned his grotesques for 
the volumes of Bon-Mots. These, if I 
am not mistaken, were among his very 
earliest published drawings, and simul- 
taneously with them he was working at 
that great task, the illustration of Ze 
Morte d Arthur, on which he lavished 
such a wealth of skilful and appropriate 
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fancy. In the drawings for Ze Aforte 
@ Arthur he was still working, of 
course, under the influence of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones—an influence which was 
oddly balanced by that of Japanese art 
in the drawings which he did, at this 
period, for his own pleasure, and of 
which “Za Femme Incomprise” is a 
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good example. The well-known draw- 

ings which, later, he made for Zhe 

Yellow Book were, with their black 

masses and very fine lines, arrived at 

through simplification of the 

method in “Za Femme Incom- 

prise.” These were the draw- 

ings that first excited the wrath 

of the general public and of the 

} book-reviewers. Most of the 

ro fb qualified art-critics, also, were 

G4 i very angry. They did not know 

l what to make of these drawings, 

which were referable to no es- 

tablished school or known method in art. 

Beardsley was not at all discouraged by 

the contempt with which his sechnigque 

was treated. On the contrary, he revelled 

in his unfavourable press-cuttings, know- 

ing how little they signified. I think 

it was in the third number of Zhe Ye/low 

Book that two pictures by hitherto- 

unknown artists were reproduced. One 

was a large head of Mantegna, by Philip 

Broughton ; the other, a _pastel-study 

of a Frenchwoman, by Albert Foschter. 

Both the drawings had rather a success 

with the reviewers, one of whom advised 

Beardsley “to study and profit by the 

sound and scholarly draughts- 

manship of which Mr. Philip 

Broughton furnishes another ex- 

ample in his familiar manner.” 

Beardsley, who had made both 

the drawings and invented both 

the signatures, was greatly 
amused and delighted. 

Meanwhile, Beardsley’s ac- 

knowledged drawings produced 

a large crop of imitators, both 

here and in America. Imita- 

tors are the plague to which 

every original artist is exposed. 

They inflict the wounds which, 

in other days, the critics were able to 

inflict. With the enormous increase 

of the Press and the wide employment 

of ignorant and stupid writers, bad criti- 

cism has become so general that criticism 
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itself has lost its sting, and the time when 
an artist could be “snuffed out by an 
article” is altogether bygone. Nowadays, 
it is only through his imitators that an 
artist can be made to suffer. He sees his 
power vulgarised and distorted by a 
hundred apes. Beardsley’s Yellow Book 
manner was bound to allure incompetent 
draughtsmen. It /ooked so simple and so 
easy—a few blots and random curves, and 
there you were. Needless to say, the 
results were appalling. But Beardsley 
was always, in many ways, developing and 


(From “ Bon-Mots.”) 


modifying his method, and so was always 
ahead of his apish retinue. His imitators 
never got so far as to attempt his later 
manner, the manner of his Rafe of the 
Lock, for to do that would have required 
more patience and more knowledge of 
sheer drawing than they could possibly 
afford. Such a design as the “ Coiffing,” 
which came in a late number of Zhe 
Savoy, and which has often seemed to 
me the most exquisite thing Beardsley 
ever did, offered them no possible short- 
cut to talent. To trace the sequence of 
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The Return of Tannhaduser to the Venusberg. 
(Drawn and presented to]. M. Dent, Esq. 

Never before reproduced.) 

technical phases through which Beardsley 
passed, would be outside the scope of 
this brief essay. But I should like to 
remind my readers that, as he grew older, 
he became gradually more ‘‘ human,” less 
curious of horrible things. Of this ten- 
dency the best example is perhaps his 
‘Ave atque Vale,”in Zhe Savoy. Nothing 
could be more dramatic, more moving 
and simple, than the figure of that Roman 
who mourns his friend. The drawing 
was meant to illustrate one of Catullus’ 
Odes, which Beardsley himself had thus 
rendered: 








‘* By ways remote and distant waters sped, 
Brother, to thy sad grave-side am I come, 
That I may give the last gifts to the dead, 
And vainly parley with thine ashes dumb : 
Since she who now bestows and now denies 
Hath ta’en thee, haplessbrother, from mine eyes. 


‘* But lo ! these gifts, the heirlooms of past years, 
Are made sad things to grace thy coffin-shell, 
Take them, all drenchéd with a brother’s tears, 
And, brother, for all time, hail and farewell! !” 

These lines, which seem to me no less 

beautiful than the drawing itself, were 

written shortly before Beardsley left 

England for the last time. On the eve 

of his departure, he was received by 
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Father Sebastian into the Catholic Church, 
to which he had long inclined. His con- 
version was no mere passing whim, as 
some people supposed it to be; it was 
made from true emotional and intellectual 
impulse. From that time to his death 
he was a pious and devout Catholic, whose 
religion consoled him for all the bodily 
sufferings he underwent. Almost to the 
very last he was full of fresh schemes for 
work. When, at length, he knew that his 
life could but outlast a few more days, he 
awaited death with perfect resignation. 
He died last month, at 
Mentone, in the presence 
of his mother and his sister. 

Thus ended this brief, 
tragic, brilliant life. It had 
been filled with a larger 
measure of sweet and bitter 
experience than is given to 
most men who die in their 
old age. Aubrey Beardsley 


was famous in his youth, 
and to be famous in one’s 
youth has been called the 
most gracious gift that the 


gods can bestow. And, un- 

less I am mistaken, he en- 

joyed his fame, and was 

proud of it, though, as a 

great artist who had a sense of humour, 
he was perhaps, a little ashamed of it too, 
now and then. For the rest, was he 
happy in his life? I do not know. In 
a fashion, I think he was. He knew that 
his life must be short, and so he lived and 
loved every hour of it with a kind of 
jealous intensity. He had that absolute 
power of “living in the moment” which 
is given only to the doomed man—that 
kind of self-conscious happiness, the de- 
light in still clinging to the thing whose 
worth you have only realised through the 
knowledge that it will soon be taken from 


you. For him, as for the school-boy 
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whose holidays are near their close, 
every hour—every minute, even—had its 
value. His drawing, his compositions in 
prose and in verse, his reading —these 
things were not enough to satisfy his 
strenuous demands on life. He was him- 
self an accomplished musician, he was a 
great frequenter of concerts, and seldom, 
when he was in London, did he miss a 
“Wagner night” at Covent Garden, He 
loved dining-out, and, in fact, gaiety of 
any kind. His restlessness was, I sup- 
pose, one of the symptoms of his malady. 
He was always most content 
where there was the greatest 
noise and bustle, the largest 
number of people, and the 
most brilliant light. The 
“domino-room” at the Café 
Royal had always a great 
fascination for him : he liked 
the mirrors and the florid 
gilding, the little parties of 
foreigners and the smoke 
and the clatter of the domi- 
noes being shuffled on the 
marble tables. Yet, ‘though 
he took such a keen delight 
in all manifestations of life, 
he himself, despite his 
energy and his high spirits, 
his frankness and thoughtfulness, seemed 
always rather remote, rather detached 
from ordinary conditions, a kind of inde- 
pendent spectator. He enjoyed life, but 
he was never wholly of it. This kind of 
aloofness has been noted in all great 
artists. Their power isolates them. It 
is because they stand at a little distance 
that they can see somuch. No man ever 
saw more than Beardsley. He was in- 
finitely sensitive to the aspect of all 
things around him. And that, I think, 
was the basis of his genius. All the 
greatest fantastic art postulates the power 
to see things, unerringly, as they are. 





THE HEART OF DANDY FANE. 


BY MARY BEAUMONT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S, H. VEDDER. 


HE name of 

Dandy was 

given to him 

when he was 

three years old 

by the sister 

four years his 

senior. Rich- 

ard was his 

“christened 

name.” But 

Dandy fitted him so closely that even 

his grandmother, who thought nicknames 
puerile, fell into using it. 

It was not only his neatness and abhor- 


rence of dirt in any form, but a certain 
finish of feature and limb, which dis- 
tinguished him from his brothers and 
sisters, who differed little from other well- 


grown and well-nourished children. His 
clothes, too, were freer from tatters and 
stains than those of an ordinary active boy. 
There was a good deal of criticism ex- 
pressed upon Mr. and Mrs. Fane’s silence 
respecting Dandy’s remarkable qualities. 
One set of acquaintances thought that he 
had fallen upon unappreciative parents, 
people probably of a less fine clay than 
his own ; the other set credited the father 
and mother with unusual wisdom and a 
foresight that feared to spoil him by praise. 

Those who held up Dandy to their own 
lads as a pattern of what a boy should be, 
and how a boy should look, would have 
been surprised indeed to hear that he, of 
all their children, gave his parents the 
most sorrowful anxiety. 

He was the handsomest of the band. 
He had neither the passionate wilfulness 
of Thorold, the eldest son, nor the ner- 


vous temperament of Ted, the youngest 
He had a fine digestion and excellent 
health, and a cheerful activity in all his 
doings. 

His courage was even remarkable, and 
it was a favourite Sunday pastime of Mr. 
Fane’s to put his two elder lads upon a 
high cabinet in the drawing-room and 
encourage them witha “ One, two, three” 
to jump a fair distance into his arms. The 
bigger child hesitated and shrank before 
the leap, but the little one, when the 
words were but half out, flew like a wild 
bird to his father, rosy, and panting with 
delight. 

Yet it was this intrepid and pleasant 
child who brought a special shadow to his 
mother’s eyes and weariness to her heart. 

His old nurse ventured to say what 
others scarce dared to think. 

“It’s just this, ma’am, Master Dandy’s 
somehow lost his heart.” 

“Had he one when he was born, 
Nurse?” said her mistress tremulously 
smiling. Yes, there was no doubt of 
that in Nurse’s mind. Never would she 
cast such a thing at the Almighty, such a 
forgetting as that would be! But Dandy 
must find that heart, though he went 
“over stickle-back” to do it. Stickle- 
back being the good woman’s metaphori- 
cal way of sketching difficulty. 

The lack in him came out early. His 
baby arms were never round his mother’s 
neck ; he never kissed her for love’s sake ; 
and between his eyes would dawn a faint 
pucker of surprise when the other children 
hugged and embraced each other in the 
sweet manner of childhood. 

As he grew older it was more noticeable, 
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at least his brothers and sisters became 
more aware of it, and a certain air of 
separate life, though not of interests, sur- 
rounded him. 

When he was eight years old he came 
upon his youngest sister sobbing for the 
death of her canary, her head buried in 
her mother’s lap. 

“But why does she cry?” he asked. 
“Silly to make such a noise! ” 

“ Wouldn’t you cry if you lost some- 
thing you loved—if it died, I mean? I 
wonder what you would do if I died, 
Dandy?” Here was a chance of draw- 
ing a word of affection from him. 

He had a delightful smile, and he 
smiled now. “Oh, I should be awfully 
sorry, I suppese, but I certainly shouldn’t 
cry,” he said, and vaulted over the 
sofa. 

So it was through his youth. Atschool 
his independent ways and striking beauty 
made hima hero to the would-be dandies 
With both master and 
boys he was popular, good as he was at 
his books and eminent in field sports—but 
he had no friends. It is doubtful if he 
knew the meaning of friendship. During 
the rest of his school-days and early terms 
at Oxford history repeated itself. He 
pursued the same steady course of winning 
admiration and disillusionising lovc, and 
took a good deal of pleasure in being 
chosen for the Oxford boat. It was de- 
cided that politics should be his vocation ; 
his mother vetoed the Church with some- 
thing like passion, and Dandy rather 
liked the idea of a public life. 

The February of his twenty-fourth year 
found the whole country in a General 
Election, and Mr. Fane urged his son to 
accept the invitation of the burgesses of 
Stonely for two reasons—viz., that it was 
a pretty safe seat, and that his own old 
college friend, James Elton, had consider- 
able influence in the town. 

So it was that Dandy found himself at 
Ashurst, the home of the Eltons, with a 
cordial invitation to make it his head- 


of the fourth form. 
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quarters during the fortnight before the 
election. 

He was entering the drawing-room, 
dressed for dinner, just as another door 
on the same side, leading out of the main 
hall, opened to admit another man. 

The two stood still, for the briefest 
second embarrassed, Dandy in the inim- 
itable Dandy-attitude, his hand holding 
the lapel of his coat, and his chin held 
high ; the other making a movement of 
withdrawal. Then they both advanced 
and shook hands at the instance of the 
elder man. 

“You are Mr. Fane,” he said; “my 
name is Lorange. Your—lI was going to 
say /ikeness—but I won’t, I will say sem- 
blance—your semblance is all over the 
walls here!” His large observant eyes 
rested kindly on Dandy. But as they 
walked across the room, the young candi- 
date for Stonely received a shock. His 
companion, who had seemed to him a 
rather short man, with remarkably broad 
shoulders, was really deformed, the twisted 
spine rising in a curve. The snow lay 
thick outside, and the room was chill in 
spite of its blazing fire. 

“Do come and get warm,” urged Mr 
Lorange. “I am on friendly enough 
terms here to play host until Mrs. Elton 
is ready. I live within five minutes’ 
walk.” 

“Shall I have to meet a number of 
my—future constituents ?” asked Dandy, 
drawing a chair close to the fender, and 
looking at the other. Mr. Lorange 
laughed. 

“There is nothing like confidence,” he 
observed, puckering his mouth quaintly; 
“but I sincerely hope that Z and ¢/ey will 
be your constituents, and we shall be here 
in force to-night!” He began to poke 
the fire. 

‘‘T wonder how old he is,” meditated 
Dandy, smoothing his moustache, and 
considering the man opposite ; “he doesn’t 
look over nine-and-twenty, and yet he has 
a manner which you might call fatherly. 
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The Heart of Dandy Fane 


I suppose it has something to do with his 
——” Mr. Lorange looked up suddenly 
and smiled. In spite of the deformity he 
had a natural dignity of movement and 
of expression ; there was also much intel- 
lectual beauty in the moulding of his head 
and face, and nothing of the invalid in 
his hands, those tell-tales of the physical 
condition, they were firm and strong as 
Dandy’s own. 

But beneath his steady 
shadows told of pain, physical 
mental. 

The two chatted of the present politi- 
cal crisis until the door opened to Mrs. 
Elton, kind and welcoming, and a long 
string of guests came in by twos and 
threes at short intervals, local magnates 
and their wives. Dandy was taken pos- 
session of, and had scant time for breath- 
ing until he found himself seated at the 
dinner-table between his hostess and a 
well-known supporter of Female Suffrage, 
who wisely determined that Dandy should 
nail her colours to his mast at the begin- 
ning of his voyage. 

Half-way through dinner, both ladies 
being occupied with their other neigh- 
bours, he leaned back in his chair and 
looked round. On both sides of the 
table talk had become general, and Mr. 
Elton’s spare high-featured face was 
wrinkling with the mirth of his last 
jest. Not far from him sat Mr. Lorange, 
laughing at the apparent protests of a 
girl whose dainty head was turned from 
Dandy. He saw, however, that the soft 
young rings of hair upon her temples 
were the colour of the inside of a chestnut 
in the light of the candles, and that the 
same warm tint strayed through the dark 
coils behind. Then both pair of eyes 
suddenly met his and were as quickly 
withdrawn—the two were talking of him, 
and in her momentary glance Dandy 
read an odd critical expression. In 
another instant he was plunging into an 
explanation of his views upon the question 
of questions to the political lady. She 
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was a clever woman, and handsome, and 
that made a considerable impression on 
the young candidate. 

It was not until next morning that he 
came face to face with Mr. Lorange’s 
partner of the evening before. She was 
introduced to him by Mrs. Elton as ‘‘ my 
youngest daughter, Katherine.” 

“And are you really Dandy Fane?” 
said the girl. 

“My dear Kitty, how familiar you are,” 
exclaimed her mother over her shoulder 
as she greeted another guest. Katherine 
coloured. 

“The fact is,” continued Mrs. Elton, 
“‘ my nephew, Walter Powell, was at school 
with you, and at one time constantly 
talked to us of Dandy Fane.” 

“Ah!” said Dandy shortly. Walter 
Powell (who had hoped for friendship) 
was one of the incomprehensibles who 
had, he felt, treated him badly. “ But 
why that Zone, Miss Elton?” 

“Tone?” Katherine looked up at him 
innocently from the dark shelter of her 
lashes, which were astonishingly long and 
curved. 

“Yes, as if I were a kind of Armless 
Man, or Living Skeleton, or some other 
horrid freak of Nature, of which you had 
heard P 

“And having seen, regretted,” broke 
in the girl joyously, as if something de- 
lighted her. ‘Oh, Mr. Fane, you are far 
too sensitive for a Member of Parliament. 
Fancy what a life it would be if one were 
affected by every /one of every constituent, 
not to speak of their daughters.” She 
turned to extinguish the spirit-lamp under 
the silver kettle, and in turning shot 
another critical flash from under the 
lashes. For the rest of the breakfast-hour 
he had time for nothing but talk bearing 
on his campaign, but his eyes were at 
liberty and managed to see a good deal of 
Katherine. 

He liked girls, they were usually 
pleasant—too pleasant for his good in- 
deed. But this girl was a new type to 
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him ; he was accustomed to make an im- 
pression, and an impression that did not 
suggest criticism. 

She was not beautiful, if regularity is 
beauty, but there was a gay vivacity 
of expression, and a delicious sweetness 
about her dimpling mouth and sunny 
eyes that bewitched the world at large. 
As the days went on Dandy too was be- 
witched, so far, that is,as a man may be 
—without a heart. 

There were all kinds of hospitalities 
at Ashurst, whose master was every day 
more convinced that his young guest was 
specially created to represent Stonely. 

Where was a shrewder head, and where 
a mind more free from fad? Mr. Elton 
abhorred fads. 

Katherine and her father canvassed 
daily with Dandy, Mr. Lorange often being 
of the party, but of late his prostrating 
nervous headaches had kept him much 
indoors. 


And Dandy and Katherine skated and - 


walked and drove together in the inter- 
vals, which were not many, of serious 
business. Once, on returning from a 
walk, she gathered up the snow and hit 
him fairly between the shoulders, and he, 
at all other times so tenacious of pro- 
priety, thought it a winning proof of a 
childlike disposition. 

Mr. Lorange was a tireless sympa- 
thiser with Dandy. Always an eloquent 
speaker, he was unusually eloquent in 
dwelling upon the candidate’s capabilities. 

But the candidate went through odd 
stages of feeling—if we may use so warm 
a word—with regard to him. He did 
not like the obvious friendliness between 
him and his host’s pretty daughter, and 
he was sometimes driven to console 
himself by dwelling upon the contrast 
between his own appearance and that of 
the older man. 

For a few days Mr. Lorange had not 
been seen after the meetings of the 
committee, though Mr. Elton brought 
news of him as a constant canvasser. 
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On returning from town one afternoon 
Dandy heard music in the drawing- 
room. 

“ By Jove!” he said to Kitty, who had 
come back with him and her father, 
“‘somebody’s got a splendid touch!” 

“It is Mr. Lorange,” said the girl, 
quietly. 

“* Nonsense !” he exclaimed, astonished ; 
“not that crippled fellow!” 

She let her surprised and indignant 
glance rest on him. He was furious with 
himself for the breach of good taste: he 
was a connoisseur in taste. 

“Shall we go in ?” she said, coldly. 

Once in the room, she went hurriedly 
up to Mr. Lorange. “Do go on,” she 
pleaded ; “ it was beautiful.” 

There was a sadness in the player’s eye, 
and his manner was curiously restrained. 
He glanced from one to the other of the 
pair before him. 

“ How well you both look. Ah, it is 


good to be young!” He half murmured 
the words, but Katherine caught them. 
“It is very ungrateful to pretend to 


be old when one zs young. Now, Mr. 
Lorange, do sit down again. Do you 
know German’s ‘ Dances,’ Mr. Fane ?” 

“What, do you want a dance? Per- 
haps you and Mr. Fane will take a turn 
after your cold drive ?” 

It was a mere pleasantry, but Kitty 
turned swiftly from the window out of 
which she was gazing. Tall, slim, and 
straight, she stood still, eyeing both men, 
her cheeks flaming. 

‘“‘T should detest it above everything,” 
she said, with emphasis, and swept from 
the room. 

Temper in her was so rare that the 
two were aghast, but the elder quickly 
recovered himself. 

“Tt must have been make-believe,” he 
said, twisting round on the music-stool. 
* She is never angry.” 

“ No,” said Dandy, immensely relieved ; 
“of course not. It was just her fun. 
What a fascinating creatureshe is! And 
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what a favourite! Even the shopkeepers 
welcome her as if she had come to buy 
up the stock. It’s her manner, I sup- 
pose.” 

He had no hesitation in speaking of 
her to this man—the old friend—set apart 
from ordinary life by circumstances. 

Mr. Lorange moved restlessly. 

“ Or her heart,” he observed, ironically ; 
“though I allow that is an old-fashioned 
There was a strong flush 
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possession.” 
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As if he couldn’t discuss a pretty girl if 
he liked without the fellow giving himself 
airs and treating him as if he had taken 
a liberty! He champed the bit of his 
rage until he caught sight of his own well- 
knit frame in the round French mirror 
opposite, and was a little consoled. 
“Poor chap!” he said to himself; 
“he’s awfully handicapped ; it is rather 
hard lines on him”; and he sauntered 
out to find Katherine, It was pleasant 


Caught sight of Kitty flitting along the avenue. 


upon his cheeks and a certain haughtiness 
in his eye as he looked steadily at Dandy. 
Then he resumed his former position at 
the piano, and struck the first notes of 
the “ Frage” Sonata. “You will excuse 
my going on,” he said, “ music refreshes 
me.” 

Dandy inclined his head. He was ex- 
ceedingly irritated, and longed to show his 
annoyance, but he had received so much 
help from the offender that there was 
nothing for it but to curb it in silence. 


to know that he, who had always under 
stood girls, began so undoubtedly to 
understand this one. After all, if she 
didn’t pity a cripple—well, he supposed 
she would be less of a woman! Her dis 
position fitted her for many things—he 
stood by the hall fire, inserting the toe of 
his boot in the perforations of the fender— 
amongst them, possibly, the wife of a 
Member of Parliament ! 

A certain indulgence crept into his 
thoughts of the man still at the piano. 
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The fine music filled the hall; he was 
even glad that there was one solace in 
life for a being so manifestly destined for 
life’s disappointments. ‘And he would 
be remarkably good-looking, but for his 
back,” he allowed to himselt. 

The morning of the youthful candi- 
date’s great day dawned. He awoke, in 
the shining of the sun, with a sense of 
elation. The other man might be in 
earnest and respectable, but he was not 
popular. Dandy had not a doubt of suc- 
cess. As he fastened his collar, he caught 
sight of Kitty flitting along the avenue, 
her macaw fastened to her wrist and 
fluttering over her head. She was in his 
colours—“ As nearly, that is,” she said, 
“as decency would allow.” For the 
colour was yellow. She had chosen a 
cloth the tint of a fading oak-leaf, trimmed 
with brown fur, and in her hat was a rich 
knot of orange velvet. She carried a 
bunch of early daffodils. 

“She darts through the trees like a 


ray of light,” murmured Dandy. 

Politics never made a stranger change 
than when they turned the man without a 
heart into a poet. 

Kitty met him on the steps after break- 
fast. 

“‘ Father and you and I are going in to- 


gether, Mr. Fane. Mother can’t come till 
late. Now, haven’t I done my best?” 
She pinched a fold of her dress in her 
fingers and showed it tohim. ‘Could 
friendship further go? I feel just like a 
harlequin. And where do you think I 
found these?” 

She dangled before him a few slips of 
paper tied together with a bit of yellow 
silk. 

“They were scattered all over the study- 
floor. I had to see what they were, of 
course ; and the first piece I picked up 
began, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen !’” 

He had made these notes for a speech 
after the success, and, other thoughts taking 
possession of him, had let them fall and 
be forgotten. Politics were robbing him 
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of his memory! His eyes rested on the 
girlish figure; a strange knocking and 
beating on the walls of his chest startled 
him, and drove the healthy colour from 
his face. 

Kitty was manifestly astonished. She 
opened her lips to speak, but Mr. Elton, 
stern from excitement, hurried the young 
people into the open carriage below. 

“Sit by me, Mr. Fane,” he said autho- 
ritatively. “Katherine will sit on the other 
seat. I want a place for my foot—rather 
painful—gout in the family! And you 
cannot sit anywhere else to-day.” 

For a short time all the thought Dandy 
was capable of was of the girl opposite. 

Pretty? She was lovely. She was yet 
more enchanting than lovely. 

“ That was Mr. Blend, our best grocer, 
and your influential supporter, Mr. Fane. 
You never bowed to him, and I can see 
he is in two minds about his vote !” 

She bent towards him, her eyes gleam- 
ing with mischief. 

O, this throbbing in his side! 

“ What did you say, Miss Elton? Mr. 
Blend!” He executed a dexterous 
manceuvre with a turn of his figure which 
left the prosperous tradesman wreathed in 
smiles. “I do wish you would change 
places with me,” he pleaded. 

But Kitty was firm. “ Harlequin I will 
be, but not—mof clown,” she laughed. 
“You are the attraction of this panto- 
mime !” 

During the day he heard of her driving 
voters to the poll in her own little pony- 
carriage. The chairman of his committee 
told him of this, with a smile. ‘A most 
charming girl,” he added. The world was 
brighter than the young candidate had 
known it, and the inhabitants of Stonely 
the only people worth representing. He 
caught sight of the knot of orange velvet 
in a little gathering of people across the 
way ; the sunshine streamed from it as 
from a new sun. It was,indeed, a memor- 
able day ! 

And his success crowned the evening. 
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It speaks well for politics that the first 
thought of Richard Algernon Fane was to 
telegraph to his mother. He never knew 
until many years afterwards that the 
crumpled paper was put with his baby- 
curl among her treasures. 

Later, nursing his hand, aching from 
congratulatory shakes, he whispered to 
Mrs. Elton: “ Where is Miss Elton ?” 
For Katherine was not in the crowd. 

“ She went home to sit with—with a sick 
friend,” said Mrs. Elton, moving away 
towards the door. “If you are ready, 
Mr. Fane,” she added, “we will go.” 

She might be in the study. She was 
not to be found in the other rooms. 

There was a soft felt hat upon the hall- 
table. It was Mr. Lorange’s. “ He has 
been down with one of his beastly head- 
aches. Mr. Eltontold meso. He will 


be glad to know too,” he thought, and 
went whistling down the corridor. His 
head still rang with the cheers of the 


people, and his step was proud and free. 
The study door stood a little ajar; an 
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unconscious instinct made him pause ; 
he heard voices within, Kitty’s voice and 
another. She was speaking eagerly. 

“ And would you never have told me, 
Ray, if I hadn’t asked you why you 
stayed away so much?” 

A man’s voice answered her, it was Mr. 
Lorange’s. 

‘* My darling,” he said, “ how could I 
being what I am ?” 

“ And I should have been miserable all 
my life! Mother knows that I should.” 

“But look at others—at Fane, for 
instance.” 

“QO, how can you? Why, he hasn’t 
got any heart; Walter always said so. 
And I don’t think him a bit handsome— 
so wooden |” 

Dandy leaned against the wall. He had 
the appearance of one unsuccessful and 
discrowned. Yet he was the accepted 
representative of Stonely. 

Upon his broad breast the new heart 
hammered and beat. For the heart of 
Dandy Fane was found. 
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ROUEN 


The Palais de Justice. 


BY THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. JAMES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


HE three great rivers that flow from 
_ the heart of France to her three 
seas have each a character of their own. 
The grey and rapid current of the Rhone, 
swollen with the melting of the glacier- 
snows, rolls past the imperishable monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, and through the 
oliveyards and vineyards of Provence falls 
into the blue waves of the southern sea. 
The sandy stream of Loire goes westward 
past the palaces of queens and the walled 
pleasure-gardens of Touraine, whispering 
of dead royalty. But the Seine pours 
out its black and toil-stained waters north- 
ward between rugged banks, hurrying from 
the capital of France to bear its cargoes 
through the Norman cliffs into the English 
Channel. 


If Paris, Rouen, and Le Havre were 
but one town, whose central highway is 
this great river of the north, it would be 
at the vital spot, the very market-cross, 
that Rouen has sprung up and flourished 
through the centuries, at that dividing 
line where ships must stay that sail in 
from the sea and cargo-boats set out that 
ply the upper stream with commerce for 
the inland folk. Rouen has in its turn 
been the most southerly city of a Norman 
Duke’s possessions, then the central for- 
tress of an Angevin Empire that stretched 
from Forth to Pyrenees, then the northern 
bulwark of the kings of Paris against the 
opposing cliffs of England. It has sent 
out fleets upon the sea, and armies upon 
land. It has been independent of its 
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neighbours ; it has led them against a com- 
mon foe, and it has undergone with them 
a national disaster. 

To understand something of the origin 
of the town, it is far better to come there 
for the first time by river, by the highway 
that has suffered least change since Rouen 
was a town atall. Yet, as from the Seine 
you look upon the modern city, it is diffi- 
cult to realise all that has disappeared. 
The old walls and battlements have gone, 
and all the ancient keeps save one. The 
quays are crowded with a busy throng of 
workmen ; on the stream are ships from 
every quarter of the world, great cranes are 
hoisting merchandise out of their holds and 
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distributing it into the markets of the town, 
or into the barges for Paris and: the Ile de 
France. For this is the limit of the mari- 
time Seine, and here, where the tide of 
ocean throbs upon her quays, it was but 
natural that the strength and commerce 
of Rouen should increase and multiply. 
Mouton de Rouen quia toujours la patte 
Zevée, says the old Nerman proverb, and 
the lamb upon the Arms of Rouen has 
raised her foot in readiness for the travel 
that has always been the characteristic of 
her sons. 

The “Old Rouen” you will see first is 
almost completely a French Renaissance 
city of the sixteenth century. Of older 
buildings you will find only the slight- 
est and most imperfect remnants, and as 
you pass monstresities more modern you 
will involuntarily close your eyes. In the 
Palais de Justice, in the Cour des Comptes, 
in the Bureau de Finances, are preserved 
the sixteenth-century buildings that held 
the municipal activity of the town. In the 
Hotel Bourgtheroulde is an example of 
the private dwellings of the same time. 
Se these four may be taken as types from 
which something can be learnt of the life 
of the men with whom the history of Rouen 
is most intimately associated, while down 
the Rue de |’Epicerie you may look for a 
momentintothat humbler and less spacious 
form of habitation in which the people and 
the workers lived their days, making up 
for the poverty of their own surroundings 
by the magnificence of that great Cathe- 
dral which rose above the low horizon of 
their roofs, and opened its doors to poor 
and rich alike. These buildings that have 
so long outlived their inhabitants may be 
taken as the background—like the per- 
manent stone scenery in a Greek theatre 
—to the shifting kaleidoscope of many- 
coloured life in the old city. 

In the place itself you will see scarcely 
a trace of the great personages whose 
names have glittered in its list of sieges, 
battles, massacres, pageants, and trium- 
phal entries. The story of a town is 
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not a drum-and-trumpet chronicle of the 
Kings and Queens. It is the tale of all 
those domestic and municipal details 
which from their very unimportance have 
well-nigh disappeared. To hear that, we 
must go to the Rouen 
**des vieux pignons aigus 
Comme des épines dorsales 
Bombant les angles contigus 
Sur les solives transversales... 
Les Logis causent de tout prés, 
Et l’ombre leur est coutumiére, 
On jurerait qu’ils font exprés 
De manquer d’air et de lumiére.” 
What would not many 
of us give to listen 
to that muttered gos- 
sip, to the scandal 
that one old roof-tree 
whispered to another 
whilst it leant across ; 
the narrow street, as 
some old woman 
mumbles secrets to 
her neighbour with 
bleared eyes winking 
beneath her shaggy 
brows? Or _ what 
would we not give 
for that “quarter of 
an hour with Rabe- 
lais” which so many 
have desired, that we 
might hear the talk Xue de /Epicerie. 
of Pantagruel and 
Panurge who journeyed with Episte- 
mon, Eusthenes, and Carpalim to Rouen 
on their way from Paris to take ship at 
Honnefleur? Then we should know why 
the towns that grow so thickly round the 
capital become more sparsely scattered 
towards the sea; we should appreciate 
the gallantry of Eusthenes towards the 
Norman ladies ; we might savour faintly, 
as from afar, the bouquet of that Vin 
blanc d’Anjou which Pantagruel bought 
in some old hostelry beside the Eau de 
Robec. Rouen was rich and full of pros- 
perous merchants then, and bought sheep 
(from farmers like Dindenault) to make 
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her famous woollen draperies, “les bons 
fins draps de Rouen.” 
Across the valley— 


** Tl était un roi d’Yvetot, 
Peu connu dans histoire, 
Se levant tard se couchant tét, 
Dormant fort bien sans gloire 
Et couronné par Jeanneton 
D’un simple bonnet de coton, 
Dit on, 
Oh, oh, oh, oh! ah, ah, ah, ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a, 
La, La!!” 


And his jovial Maj- 
esty must often have 
gone down into the 
city to those fétes and 
processions that the 
Middle Ages were so 
fond of, the earliest 
of which, begun in 
1070, was called the 
Féte aux Normands. 
Two years afterwards 
was founded the 
Confrérie de la 
Vierge, of which 
Pierre Daré, Lieu- 
tenant-General and 
Councillor of the 
King, was elected 
“Prince” in 1186. 
To him is due the 
beginning of those 
“Palinods” sung in honour of the 
Virgin at St. Jean des Prés, and called 
the Puy de Conception, like the Puy 
d’Amour of the Provencal Troubadours. 
The name probably originated in the 
refrain which ran through all the various 
metres allowed in the poems which were 
sent in for competition, as Pierre Grognet 
describes in 1533— 


“On y presenté les rondeaulx 
Beaulx pallinotz et chans royaulx 
Et sappelle celle journee 
La feste du Puy honorée.” 


these rhymes are preserved just 
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those details of the people’s life for which 
we have been looking. Great events and 
mighty personages in the world outside 
are passed unnoticed. The important 
trivialities of the householder’s existence 
are the main theme of every verse. The 
Muse Normande of David Ferrand is a 
collection of such fragments of many 
“Concours des Palinods” from its be- 
ginning till 

his death in 

1660. They 

are chiefly 

written in that 

“langue pu- 

rinique ou 

gros nor 

mand” which 

was the dis- 

tinctive patois 

of the work- 

ing classes, 

and especial- 

ly of those 

“purins” or 

“ouvriers de 

la draperie” 

who dwelt in 

the parishes 

of Martain- 

ville, of Saint 

Vivien, and 

Saint Nicaise 

in the city. 

Youmayhear > * 

it to this day 
n the villages 
of Caux, 
Here the gos- 
sip of the populace is reproduced, and 
you read of the burdens laid upon the 
people, of the abundance of wine (which 
did away with any need for beer), 
of the rivalries of corporations, of the 
amusements of the town, the mysteries 
and Miracle Plays, the Basoche, and the 
rough practical joking of the populace. 
One of the most important subjects, for 
our purpose, in all David Ferrand’s verse 
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is that famous “ Boise de Saint Nicaise 
round which a seventeenth-century war 
waged, more bitterly and fiercely disputed 
than half the contests which take up the 
pages of your sober royal histories. You 
must know that this “Boise de Saint 
Nicaise ” was an enormous beam of wood, 
chained by iron bars and links to the 
church walls, where every evening the 
gossips used 
to gather in 
the cemetery 
and talk over 
the scandal of 
the parish, or 
regulate the 
proceedings 
of the town. 
Thrice in 220 
years had 
Rouen been 
~ besieged, 
‘. once by the 
English and 
twice by its 
own country- 
men, and 
each time the 
virtues of the 
famous 
“boise” had 
saved it from 
pillage and 
desecration. 
Uponits 
black and 
shininglength 
the disputes 
of every 
century had been heard and settled: 
masters had brought up their quarrels with 
the workmen, merchants had wrangled 
over sharp practice in their business, girls 
had been summoned to receive a lecture 
from the elders of the parish on the flighti- 
ness and immodesty of their behaviour. 
No parish had ever such a palladium of its 
dignity. And you can easily conceive the 
derision and contempt with which the 
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mighty “ boise” was treated by the boys 
of the rival and neighbouring parish of St. 
Godard, who used to sing— 


** Les habitants de Saint Nicaise 
Ont le cceur haut et fortune basse.” 





Cour des Comptes. 


This ‘was a bad pun on the chaur, or 
choir, of the church that was too good 
for its worshippers. For there was a great 
contrast between the populations on each 
side of the dividing line. Saint Godard 
was filled with magistrates and mighty 
men of law, who lived in sumptuous 
houses and carved their coats of arms upon 
their massive sideboards, who quoted 
Malherbe, and approved the early efforts of 
a young man called Corneille, and prided 
themselves upon the delicacy and scholar- 
ship of their speech. In Saint Nicaise, 
on the contrary, you heard little save the 
“ purinique,” or patois of the workmen ; 
in narrow, dark, and twisting streets the 
drapers and weavers and dyers carried on 
their trades and earned their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. Their children had 
to work early for their living, and helped 
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the business of their parents when still in 
the first years of their youth. No wonder 
these who “scorned delights and lived 
laborious days” laughed at the effeminacy 
of their neighbours, saying that 


** Aux enfants de Saint Godard 
L’esprit ne venait qu’ a trente ans,” 


By 1632 this feeling of rivalry and mutual 
distrust had been sharpened into positive 
hatred ; for, of course, when the troubles 
of the Ligue had come, and St. Godard 
had declared for its old kings and saints, 
Saint Nicaise had openly professed belief 
in Villars and Mayenne, and almost raised 
a chapel to the memory of Jacques 
Clement the assassin; and you may 
imagine the gibes of Royalist St. Godard 
when the tide of fortune turned against the 
rebel parish. Athens and Sparta were not 
more different, or more hostile. One day 
the smouldering fires broke into flame. It 
was the day of a procession when, at the 
very meeting line of the two parishes, the 
clergy of St. Godard, splendid in gold and 
embroidery, with a cross of gold before 
them, and behind them a line of ladies 
richly dressed and escorted by red-robed 
magistrates, were moving in procession, 
with the banner at their head presented 
by the Lady President of Grémonville, 
whereon the figure of the patron saint was 
embroidered upon crimson velvet hung 
round with cloth of gold. Consider the 
disdain of these fine ladies for the modest 
little gathering that walked, across the way, 
beneath a little banner of ordinary taffetas 
bearing a tiny effigy of Saint Nicaise, 
worked in worn colours of old faded pink, 
and followed by a crowd of workmen clad 
in blouse and sabot and rough woollen 
caps. Ata certain point the contrast be- 
came unbearable. The workmen, with a 
shout of fury, made a sudden rush upon 
that hateful new banner of Saint Godard, 
tore it from the standard-bearer’s hands, 
and threw it in the muddy waters of the 
boundary-stream. How the two proces 

sions got home after that you mav imagine 
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for yourself. It says much for the control 
of the respective clergy that there were no 
open blows at once. But that night Saint 
Nicaise was vulgarly merry, and Saint 
Godard wrapped its wrongs in ominous and 
aristocratic silence. What the songs were 
that those workmen sang in the cemetery 
of Saint Nicaise you can read in a queer 
little book written by one “ Abbé Raillard ” 
in 1557, an “Abbé des Conards,” who 
imitates Rabelais when he tries to be 
original, but is of far more value when he 
merely reproduces what he heard, to wit, 
“Ja fleur des plus ingénieux jeux chansons 
et menus flaiollements d’icelle jeunesse 
puérille, receuilly de plusieurs rues lieux 
et passages ot il estoit répandu depuis la 
primitive récréation, aaze, jeunesse et 
adolescence Normande rouennoise.” 

Here is a chorus which no doubt re- 
sounded on that night of victory over St. 
Godard— 


‘*Jay menge un ceuf 
La lange dun beeuf 
Quatre vingt moutons 
Autant de chapons 
Vingt cougnons de pain 
Ancore ayge faim,” 


or this, again— 


‘Gloria Patri ma mere a petri 
Elle a faict une gallette 
Houppegay, Houppegay j’ay bu du cidre 
Alotel (dzs),” 


Unfortunately, after having gone shout- 
ing to bed, the men of St. Nicaise slept 
sound without a thought of possible repri- 
sals. But the young bloods “ across the 
way ” were all alert. Waiting till the change 
of guard at Saint Hilaire should make that 
customary noise of clinking arms and 
tramping feet which every citizen would 
recognise and forget, sixty of the bravest 
champions crossed the Rubicon and ad- 
vanced in the depth of the darkness to 
the cemetery of St. Nicaise. With heavy 
labour they broke up the sacred chains, 
detached the time-worn rivets, and drag- 
ged off the famous timber, the ‘ Bosse” 
of Saint Nicaise, the palladium of the 
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obnoxious parish. The next morning the 
gossips discovered to their stupefaction 
that there was no log to sit upon! Fol- 
lowing a few traces that were left here and 
there, the horrified drapers and tanners 
found the smoking remnants of their 
cherished wood scattered in the square of 
Saint Hilaire, surrounded by a laughing 
crowd of the children and young men of 
St. Godard. Vengeance was plotted on 
that very evening, and a smart skirmish 
took place up and down the streets of the 
aristocratic quarter, in which the victory 
of the velvet doublets only roused re- 
doubled ardour in the men of smocks and 
leather aprons. The Palais de Justice 
and the majesty of the Law was obliged 
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Bureau de Finance. 


to intervene. The Duc de Longueville, 
Governor of the Province, tried to smooth 
over the crisis with the gift of a new and 
most enormous log; but nothing could 
replace the relic that was gone. At last 
the good priests of each parish set to work 
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to heal the breach, and soundly damned 
each hardened sinner who attempted to 
break the good peace of the town with 
further quarrels, Messire Francois de 
Harlai, Archbishop of Rouen, aided their 
efforts, and at last the feud died down ; 
but the event was never forgotten : 


**Donc qu’o mette o calendrier 
Qu’o dix huitiesme de Janvier 
Fut pris et ravy notte BoIse 
Boise dont j’etions pu jaloux 
Et pu glorieux entre nous 
Que Rouen n’est de Georg d’Amboise.” 
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life of that hurrying sixteenth century. 
Painters and sculptors worked as in a 
frenzy, covering canvas by the acre and 
striking whole armies of statues into serried 
ranks of stone. Men fought with swords 
that weaker generations can with difficulty 
flourish in the air; they wore armour that 
would make a cart-horse stagger. Quarrels, 
duels, riots, rapes, drinking bouts, and 
gallantries followed one another in a hot 
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Hétel Bourgtheroulde (lateral ragade). 


Such were the people with whom the 
streets of Rouen were filled when the 
Palais de Justice was first built and used 
throughout the sixteenth century. With 
such a noisy, rough, and boisterous crowd 
were narrow causeways like the Rue de 
l’Epicerie crammed. From the great 
square of the Market Halls that little 
street ran up towards the Portail des 
Calendes of the Cathedral, whose west 
window looks down upon the river. As 
has been pointed out, the best of that 
old life that remains to us is its buildings ; 
and from them and a few other indications 
we can imagine the fruitful, busy, breeding 
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succession that takes away the breath of 
modern straightlaced commentators. Life 
that came easily into the world was spent 
as recklessly, and blood flowed as plenti- 
fully as wine. Rough horse-play and rude 
practical joking was of the essence of 
humorous courtliness. Immense proces- 
sions, filled with life and colour, jesting 
at everything sacred or profane, crowded 
with symbols decent ands indecent, made 
up the sum of public happiness. Behind 
everything lay the heavy hand of a merci- 
less and blood-stained Law ; once beneath 
the power of “ justice,” the miserable 
culprit had little hope of escaping before 
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the wheels of Juggernaut had crushed the 
life out of him, and he was lucky who 
died quickest at the executioner’s hands. 
The gargoyles that peer and crouch above 
the Rue St. Lo from the walls and turrets 
of the Palais de Justice are a fair type of 
the demons of chicanery whose walls they 
guarded. Yet the men of those days could 
build nothing, for whatever hideous pur- 
poses, that had not its especial and ap- 
propriate beauty. As you turn into the 
spacious courtyard of this Palais on your 
way from the “‘ Gros Horloge,” you see to 
your left the magnificent open staircase 
that leads up by broad and easy steps to 
the great Salle des Procureurs above. On 
the roof the twisted turrets, and the sculp- 
tured crests upon the windows (that are 
szen in lesser proportions in the Hotel 
Bourgtheroulde), carry the eye upwards 
with that passion for the rising line which 
all the best French architecture possesses. 
Exactly opposite the entrance, a graceful 
tourelle breaks with the curve of its bow- 
window the straight line of the wall, and 
holds the favourite octagonal apartment 
of the King, who planned the whole. 
And the other municipal buildings of the 
town are, in their smaller way, almost as 
fine. 

There is a view, drawn by Miss Helen 
James to illustrate these lines, which has 
not been seen for almost two centuries, 
and is very likely to be hidden by new 
masonry before two years are passed. It 
is the exquisite angle in the courtyard 
of the Cour des Comptes. The round 
arches on the right show where the Chapel 
of the Advocates was set. This plan is 
reproduced (at the corner of the Rue des 
Quatre Vents, behind) in the exquisite 
Renaissance doorway which gives admit- 
tance to these buildings from the other 
side. But the flat pilasters and the square 
windows, with their carvings in low relief 


upon the wall in front, have only just been 


rescued from absolute decay, and do not 
seem likely ever to be given the space and 
light in which they were meant to look 
beautiful for ever. The angle of the 
Bureau des Finances that has been drawn 
for me is opposite the west door of the 
Cathedral. Its delicate carvings for some 
ten feet up have been obscured and muti- 
lated by the hideous vulgarities of shop- 
fronts and advertisements, but enough is 
left to show what used to be the office of 
Thomas Bohier, that luckless Général des 
Finances who built Chenonceaux on the 
Loire only to lose it to Diane de Poitiers, 
the favourite of Henri II. 

In the Hétel Bourgtheroulde you may 
imagine some rich citizen at home in the 
first days of Francis I. The carvings on the 
wall upon the left asyou goin represent the 
pageant of the Cloth of Gold, and above 
themare scenes taken from the Triumph of 
Petrarch. .Upon the wing that faces the en- 
trance are carved scenes from country life, 
shepherds and fishermen, and men a-hunt- 
ing, in such utter defiance of every ordinary 
rule of stonework that the conclusion is 
inevitable that they are tapestries repro- 
duced by chiselling. Behind those won- 
derful windows the clerks of the Comptoir 
d’Escompte sit scribbling long accounts 
and cashing bills, and the master for whom 
all that stone was pierced and polished 
like a jewel-case has disappeared into 
complete oblivion, from which only the 
disputes of archzologists haverescued him. 
Of such monuments by unknown hands, 
for unknown owners, the town is full, 
though few are of such perfected and 
careful beauty. But to believe this you 
must go to Rouen and see for yourself. 
When you have seen, you may perhaps 
be ready to read more about it and to 
understand. 

‘La dans le passé tu peux vivre, 
Chaque monument est un livre, 
Chaque pierre un souvenir.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 
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HEN, with well-founded antici- 
pations of delight, I take up 

The Sundering Flood, by 

William Morris (Longmans, 

Green & Co.), I am at 

once transported from these 
days of wars and rumours of wars to 
the region of a poet’s fancy which knows 
neither time nor latitude. With all 
the delight of living for a while among 
the worthy folk separated seemingly for 
ever by the broad, swift current of the 
Sundering Flood, those painful, inevit- 
able words, “It is the last,” will keep 
obtruding themselves upon my mind. 
The last romance of a man whose power 
in this peculiar literary field was unique ; 
the last romance from the pen of one of 
the most gifted of the moderns ; one who 
delighted in, and had a happy genius for 
making us delight in, a past that history 
knows not. It is a standing wonder that 
the stories of William Morris, really unlike 
anything that had gone before, and yet 
thoroughly de-modernised, should have 
succeeded as they have in taking the 
attention of a public too prone to revel in 
detective stories and the glorification of 
matter of fact. It. is strange, but it makes 
us pluck up heart of grace when consider- 
ing the majority of so-called “popular” 


The 
Master’s 
Last 
Romance, 


books... There is hope for the public 
which—either by purchase or by loan 
from a circulating library—gets hold of 
and reads the wonderful series of prose 
romances, the tale of which is now, alas! 
closed with the publication of Zhe Sunder- 
ing Flood. The brain which could have 
conceived and fashioned a story such as 
this was yet at the height of its power, 
and although it is sad to think of that 
brain touched into eternal inaction, there 
yet comes also the reflection that it was 
better for his fame—better, perhaps, for 
the long continuance of his healthful op- 
timistic teaching—than if he had lived 
on to give us—as old age has done 
before—the very lees of the rare wine of 
genius. By way of frontispiece to the neat 
and beautifully printed volume we have 
a map wherein the author sought to aid 
the imaginings of his readers, and which 
certainly gives us, in cunning fashion, 
a feeling of the reality of the world into 
which we are introduced. While reading 
the story, written throughout with that 
subtle artistry which results in limpid 
clearness of diction such as we have 
always associated with the prose of one 
whom we fondly knew as the Master, it is 
pleasant to turn back to the map and find 
exactly the spot at which some stirring 
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event occurred. Here, we say to our- 
selves, here it was that the boy Osberne 
slew the wolves from which his grand- 
father and Surly John fled; here it was 
that he met Steelhead ; and here, in happy 
hour, he first encountered—separated by 
the Sundering Flood—the dear young 
Elfhild. The dwellers on either side of 
the Flood—those of the East Dales and 
of the West Dales—were dear friends, al- 
though they might never come near enough 
for handshaking, and at certain seasons 
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sets out upon a quest destined—for Mr. 
Morris was ever true to the optimism of 
old romance—to succeed to his heart’s 
desire. The book is as fine as any- 
thing which the poet had given us be- 
fore; it has all the old fascination, all 
the old glamour, making the season of 
its publication a memorable one in the 
annals of the true book-lover. It will 


rank with those books which never grow 
old, with those wonderful stories, half 
fact, half faery, which make perennial 


Morwinstow Church. By Joseph Pennell. 
(From “ Highways and Byeways in Devon and Cornwall.” By permission of Macmillan & Co., Lid.) 


they would gather on both sides of the 
Flood and hold friendly revel. Akin in 
friendship and goodwill, they seemed 
eternally separated by the Sundering 
Flood, and the love of Osberne and 
Elfhild seemed as though it never could 
be consummated by their union. The 
hero and his dear lonely girl have friends, 
however, with something more than the 
power of mere mortals, and they are 
heartened to hope. The West-Dalers are 
harried by a foe, and Elfhild disappears, 
so that the over-river courtship is seriously 
interrupted. Despairing at first, but hoping 
later owing to friend Steelhead, Osberne 


appeal to imaginative’ readers of all 
ages. 
To one who has in three 
different seasons tramped the 
Pen an high 4b f 
their Neigh- "!8"ways an yeways 0 
bours. England’s two westernmost 
counties there is a peculiar 
fascination about a book which came out 
at Christmas last, and which is now 
re-issued in a second edition. This is 
Highways and Byeways in Devon and 
Cornwall, by Arthur H. Norway, with 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh 
Thomson (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.), a 
volume which has been fortunate in 
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every way—in its author, 
its illustrators, its prin- 
ters, and its binders. I 
remember idling over this 
volume on its first ap- 
pearance some months 
ago, and take it up once 
more with a vivid sense 
of pleasure, knowing that 
there is in it much that 
is more attractive, more 
deeply interesting, than is 
to be found in many 
works of fiction. Mr. 
Norway set out from Ax- 
minster, made his way to 
Lyme Regis, and then— 
now along the coast, and 
now making inland de- 
tours—went round by 
Land’s End and along 
the more rugged side of 
the peninsula to Lynton. 
The record of what he 
saw and what he heard 
should be in the hands, 
not only of all who dwell 











in the west countree and 
delight in its manifold 
fascinations, but also of 
all who, like the present 
idler, have spent some memorable holli- 
days there. Sitting among my _ books 
in my latest caravanserai on a hill in 
the Garden of England, I am at once 
transported to the grand loneliness of 
Dartmoor, to the rocky coast about Fal- 
mouth and its neighbouring “ porths,” 
to the surf-thundered cliffs along by 
Bude, to the quiet peacefulness of Mor- 
winstow, and to the quaint picturesque- 
ness of Clovelly. The author has placed 
all lovers of the West deeply in his debt, 
and he has been ably seconded by the 
two celebrated artists whose drawings are 
liberally scattered through the four hun- 
dred pages of the volume, and whose 
quality I am courteously enabled to 
“sample” in the accompanying illustra- 


‘*A Golden Morning.” 


(Fr 0m “ Side-lights o7 Nature in Quill and Crayon.” 


Drawn by Geo. C. Haité, R.B.A. 


By permission o 
Kegan Paul & Co , Ltd.) 


tions. To those who really know the 
west country Mr. Hugh Thomson’s pic- 
ture will need no explanation, but for the 
benefit of those who do not, I may say 
that it depicts a scene in an old ballad 
which, I am sorry to say, Mr. Norway 
has not seen fit to give in its entirety. 
The lines begin “with a comic lilt inex- 
pressibly grateful to the ear.” 


‘‘Tom Pearse, Tom Pearse, lend me thy grey 
mare, 
All along, down along, out along Lee ; 
For I want for to go to Widdecombe Fair 
With Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, 
Peter Davey, Dan’l Whiddon, Harry 
Hawk, Old Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all, 
Chorus: Old Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all.” 


Those who know the situation of Widde- 
combe-in-the-Moor can best appreciate 
2R2 











The 


the fact that the borrowed mare did not 
reach her destination, for Tom Pearse 
from the top of a hill saw that she had 


fallen. 
“So Tom Pearse’s old mare her took sick and 
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died, 
All along, out along, down along Lee ; 
And Tom he sat down on a stone and he cried, 
With Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, 
Peter Davey, Dan’l Whiddon, Harry 
Hawk, Old Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all. 
Chorus: Old Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all.” 
Literary distinction of a new sort has 
been added to this quaint verse by the 
fact that Mr. Walter Raymond borrowed 
from it the name of “Tom Cobleigh,” 
under which, with “Gentleman Upcott’s 
Daughter,” he first won fame as a 
singularly fine writer of the romance of 
country life. 
The next book which I 


oe take up makes special appeal 
Nurse.” to the individual task of one 


who has recently removed 


without the 
‘* Exhalations of dirt and smoke, 
And all th’ uncleanness which does drown 
In pestilential clouds a populous town,” 

as worthy old Abraham Cowley bluntly 
put it. The volume is rather clumsily 
entitled Side-lights of Nature in Quill 
and Crayon, written by Edward Ticknor 
Edwardes, drawn by George C. Haité, 
F.L.S., R.B.A. (Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd.). 
I cannot recail having read anything of 
Mr. Edwardes’ before, but Mr. Haité’s 
work .as a true nature-loving artist has 
long been familar to me, and to others 
who also know that work, abundant 
recommendation of this volume is com- 
prised in the mere statement that it has 
no fewer than three-and-twenty page 
illustrations by one of the most sym- 
pathetic and observant of living landscape 
artists. Mr. Edwardes attempts no mar- 
shalling of natural history “ facts,” but he 
does something that is more pleasing, 
if less informing ; he writes brightly and 
feelingly about all the sights and sounds 
that come unbidden to whoso walks the 
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lanes and downs of Kent and Sussex 
with open eyes and ears. His eighteen 
chapters describe many aspects of Nature 
in her ever varying moods from January 
to December, and describe them on the 
whole with peculiar felicity, but at times 
his opulence in adjectives approaches 
dangerously near to the abomination of 
“fine” writing. Such a seeming pun 
as the flowing of the “spring-tide of 
blossom” should have been rigorously 
excised, and the likening of the black- 
bird’s song to the music of ‘operatic 
melodrama seems woefully out of taste. 
I find it impossible, too, to agree with 
Mr. Edwardes in calling the robin’s song 
a sad one; “Nature’s pessimist,” forsooth, 
his singing always seems to be bright and 
joyous, as of Hope persistent through 
all the changes time can bring. Mr. 
Edwardes’ work, bright and readable in 
itself, is enriched immeasurably by Mr. 
Haité’s beautiful series of landscapes. 
Among our present-day 


no A purveyors of fiction, Mr. W. 
Fiction. Pett Ridge has taken a dis- 


tinctive place as one knowing thoroughly, 
and able neatly to chronicle, the sayings 
and doings of metropolitan suburbia. 
His latest book, Zhree Women and Mr. 
Frank Cardwell (C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd.), is a characteristic piece of work 
which should serve to strengthen this 
writer’s hold upon his public. Mr. Pett 
Ridge has apparently set out tc show 
how far it is that the opportunity makes 
the man—and woman makes the oppor- 
tunity! When we are first introduced to 
Mr. Frank Cardwell, he is distinguishing 
himself as a cricketer on the green of his 
native village, and is on the eve of his 
departure for London to become junior 
clerk in a solicitor’s office. Sent on a 
business errand to a client—a retired 
singer—he makes an impression upon 
her, and a still deeper one upon her 
companion. The upshot of it is that his 
“opportunity” ismade, and, all unconscious 
of his deus ex machina, Mr. Frank finds 
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himself getting on in the world. Then, 
suddenly, when he has re-met the third 
woman, he is made aware of his indebted- 
ness, and heroically faces a difficult 
situation, though it need scarcely be said 
that all comes well in the end. The 
author succeeds most signally wheré he 
allows himself to employ the exaggeration 


“Tom Pearse’s old mare her took sick and died.” By Hugh Thomson. 
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Dickensian touches (especially in the 
Bennett ménage) the London life of 
to-day. An up-to-date romance, too, 
fittingly forms the third volume of the 
new series of Latter-Day Stories. Ax 
Egvptian Coquette, by Clive Holland 
(C. A. Pearson, Ltd.), will be read with 
avidity by that public which so readily 


From “ Highways and 


Byeways in Devon and Cornwall.” 


(By permission of Macmillan & Co., Lid.’ 


of the caricaturist, and although two of 
the three women to whom the hero owed 
so much are not particularly well individu- 
alised, the story as a whole is distinctly 
readable. Mr. Pett Ridge, I take it, is a 
loving student of the works of Charles 
Dickens, for throughout his book we have 
suggestions of that master painter of the 
humours of humanity ; he describes with 


absorbs all books bearing upon things 
occult. The tale is one of the mysteries 
of hypnotism, and deals with the powers 
of a clever young journalist, Evan Grant. 
He recalls a young woman from a 
seemingly hopeless hypnoti¢ trance in 
consequence of a dream or vision, and 
(in consequence of the same vision) gets 
sent upon an expedition to Egypt, where 
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he discovers a beautiful girl—either mar- 
vellously mummified or deeply entranced 
—some three thousand years of age. 
Scientists are divided in opinion as to 
whether it is a woman in a trance or a 
woman’s body marvellously embalmed. 
At length Grant tries his powers, with 
startling results. Mr. Clive Holland's 
story might well be taken to lighten the 
tedium of a long railway journey. 4 
Chapter of Accidents, by Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser (Macmillan & Co.), is just such 
a bright story of boy and girl love as 
seems always to be in brisk demand at 
the circulating libraries. Simple in plot, 
it is yet sufficiently interesting to keep 
one’s attention to the close, and there- 
fore it may be considered successful as a 
story. In style, it is both good and bad 
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—good in occasional passages and epi- 
grammatic phrases, but bad at times 
in a very different fashion: in long- 
winded sentences and fine writing, which 


result in some of the most marvellous 
mixture of metaphor that I have seen. 
On pages 93 and 94 I should like to 
draw the writer’s attention to one terrible 
sentence in which the ocean is spoken of 
under some dozen or so of similes. I 
must find space to give the portentous 
passage in its entirety, for nought but 
itself could be its parallel: “ The wind- 
swept ocean, unheard by day, was filling 
the air with its rhythmic music, the wave 
whispering low x: it leisurely gathered 
its strength far c# under the stars; 
singing soft and full in the ever-quickening 
rush towards land; mounting, toppling, 
quivering in a magic network of changing 
lines as it crossed the spread silver of the 
bay, pausing, poised at the leap ere it 
burst from those mystic bands to crash 
on the shore with a roar of triumph, and 
tumble its garnered snow and molten 
silver in one spendthrift flood, to fling 
high a thousand veils of film that broke 
in showers of jewels on the air—and at 
last, sobbing, sighing, grating slow over 
each stone and pebble of the sands, to 
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sink back like a lover torn from his be- 
loved, and be sucked away in the under 
darkness as the next great billow came 
hurrying in from the sea!” 

Contrast is curiously ex- 
hibited when I take up the 
next of the volumes which I 
‘have selected for present con- 
sideration. I lay aside the prose of one 
whose magic could make us live in a past 
of his own imagining, to revel in the un- 
conventional rhythms of one who is a true 
seer—one who faces with an unconquer- 
able stoicism the problems of life with its 
strange mixture of pains and pleasure. 
That a certain section of the reading 
public has come properly to appreciate 
Mr. Henley’s poetry may, I suppose, be 
taken for granted, seeing that the volume 
of Poems by William Ernest Henley (David 
Nutt), published at the beginning of this 
year, is already, within a couple of 
months, issued in a second edition. An- 
other hopeful sign, I take it, that the 
tit-bit-ising of literature has not yet entirely 
destroyed all taste for literary excellence. 
Whenever I think of Mr. Henley’s poetry 
two things occur to my memory: one, 
that magnificent utterance of stoical self- 
reliance addressed “ To R. T. H. B.,” and 
the other a passage from one of “the 
London Voluntaries”—a passage, nay, 
rather a veritable etching in words— 


Mr. W. E. 
Henley’s 
Collected 
Poems, 


** And behold 
A rakehell cat—how furtive and acold ! 
A spent witch homing from some infamous 
dance— 
Obscene, quick-trotting, see her tip and fade 
Through shadowy railings into a pit of shade!” 


These two—that utterance and that de- 
scriptive gem—may, indeed, be taken as 
largely typifying both the matter and 
manner of Mr. Henley’s poetical work. 
Throughout the volume we find the poet 
facing the mysteries of Life and of the 
great inevitable Death with a sturdy con- 
sciousness of the fact, which he states in 
two lines, that 
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‘*T am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 
But we find further an almost unique 
power of description, often exemplified 
in unusual rhythms with rare similes 
and illustrations, and yet conveying, with 
absolute certainty, a distinct impression 
of the scene which is often not so much 
described as forced bodily before one’s 
mental vision. Take, for example, that 
wonderful realisation of a golden sunset 
seen from the crowded Strand. Who that 
has once read it could forget it? And 
who could afterwards witness a golden 
sunset from the Strand without seeing far 
more of its rich splendour than he would 
have done knowing nothing of this poem ? 
In a preface to these collected poems, 
Mr. Henley explains why it is that his 
work of this nature is no fuller after a 
quarter of a century’s writing. Finding 
his wares unmarketable—if I may adapt 
Goldsmith’s famous couplet — 
**He, born for the universe, narrowed his 
views, 
And to journalism gave what was meant 
for the Muse.” 

To me there seems something almost 
tragic in it, for, fully realising Mr. Henley’s 
splendid achievement in criticism—his 
recent essay on Burns is a master-piece— 
and the inestimable service he has done 
to modern letters, in lighting upon and 
“ bringing out” young men of talent, yet 
I cannot help pondering what might have 
been had circumstance (or a purblind pub- 
lic) allowed the poet fuller freedom to ex- 
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press himself. As it is, the various slight 
volumes which Mr. Henley has addressed 
to an audience fit, but few, form now when 
collected together a book of but two hun- 
dred and fifty uncrowded pages. All 
therein is not of the same excellence, it 
must be confessed, some pieces in the 
“Bric-a-brac” section are not worthy com- 
panions of ‘In Hospital,” of the wonder- 
ful “London Voluntaries,” and other 
sections, but even the poetical sours-de-force 
of ballade and rondeau are marked by 
the writer’s individuality of outlook, his 
notable freshness of phrasing. In read- 
ing the volume—much of which is new 
treasure to me—lI cannot help thinking 
again and again of the poems of James 
Thomson, with his saddened views of 
life, but his strenuous courage in con- 
fronting the mysteries which send some 
people mad, but which the vast majority 
of unthinkers wisely (for them) ignore. 
Mr. Henley, however, is a greater and a 
more strikingly original poet than the 
unfortunate “B. V.,” and the suggested 
similarity is, perhaps, owing at times to 
subjects and at times to certain likenesses 
in the writing. It would have been a 
pleasant task to have dealt more fully with 
much in this book, to have borrowed some 
passages from the wonderful unrhymed 
rhythms, to have instanced that poignant 
cry of bereaved fatherhood at the close ; 
but other books call for comment at my 
hands, and I must lay aside (to take up, 
I hope, again and again in the future) this 
volume of rare poetry. 
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I am pleased to have the opportunity of saying something 


ae are serious from my old chair in the Idler’s Club in praise of laughter. 
hard times for From a hygienic point of view, laughter is an exhilarating animal 
humorists, function, and shakes up the whole system healthily. As a form of 


exercise, therefore, it is extremely valuable, especially for that small sedentary fraction 
of England which does not go in for sport or bicycling. The age is so full of gloomy 
problems that it is a pity the critics make such a dead set against the humorist. 
He has been all but driven out of the field, so that the greatest art is now to conceal 
humour. And then the critics turn round and ask why we have no humorist to-day. 
Are they trying to draw a new humorist as dogs draw a badger? It is true that the 
art of appealing only to the risorial muscles is not the highest, but in a world in which 
the purveying of beer or tea is rewarded with titles, the purveying of laughs should not 
be acriminal offence. Granting that the true humorist is he whose humour illumines 
his presentation of life, as a smile lies on a pensive face, and not he whose humour is— 
like one of those indiarubber faces—an embodied grin, there is still a place even for the 
consistent clown. All forms of art proceed by selection and elimination. In many forms 
of art—especially the classical—it is the humorous that is eliminated, the humorous 
that persistently twines round all life. The man who hurries down in a hansom to im- 
print a last kiss on the lips of his dying sweetheart, is yet capable of thinking whether 
the cabman will swear if he gives hima shilling. But the novelist must leave all that out, 
or he will spoil the dignity of the situation. The tragic side is isolated and presented 
separately. The serious part poses as the whole. Inrevenge, the comic side must 
sometimes have its turn, must pose as the whole. The humours of cabmen, say, must 
be isolated from all the serious incidents with which cabs are connected, and must be 
presented by themselves. Even the cemetery has its comic side, and a bishop is a 
legitimate subject for wit. The comic is the soul’s pre-test against, and escape from, 
the grimness of universal law. It was a deep-seated instinct that; made all religions 
allow breathing moments of blasphemy, like those strange Church Festivals of Merrie 
England, the Feast of Fools and the Feast of the Ass. And, if the laughter of fools is 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot, there is no greater fool than he who will not 
laugh at all. Let us welcome, therefore, not only the real humorist who is an April 
day of tears and smiles, but the specialised humorist, who, like ‘‘ Mr. Punch,” isolates 
the comic side of life and presents it detached from the totality of the real. 

Talking of ‘Mr. Punch,” I am reminded of a curious ethical question which 
occurred to me when a month or two ago I read a paragraph anent myself in his old- 
established columns. How far may a comic paper take advantage of its licence to 
jest? What forbids to tell the truth, jesting? is an old query, but is it equally per- 
missible to tell a lie, jesting? 1 had said in an interview that a member of the “ Punch” 
staff had told me that my poor dead “Ariel” was the only comic paper which the staff 
took seriously, and which they used to read so as to avoid repeating the jokes. “ Mr. 
Punch ” retorted, with surprising wit, that none of the staff had ever heard of “Ariel” 
till they saw it mentioned in the interview. I enjoyed the repartee myself, but had 
gtave suspicions that many of “ Mr. Punch’s” readers would imagine that this was an 
official contradiction, and that I was a challenged liar. Now, had “ Mr. Punch” the 
right to place such reliance on his readers’ sense of humour? It is no laughing 
matter. 
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“ Quest ” is a good and pretty word. I prefer its medizval to 
its modern associations, but taken by itself it is good all through, ay Sule a he 
looks well, sounds well, and is fairly easy to spell. But to speak of peed find rr 
the “quest” of amusement, of humour, of laughter, is to say a 
terrible thing. Those that seek it never find it; give up looking for it, sit down in 
your chair, go on with your ordinary work, and the mischievous sprite reveals herself 
at once to you. She is everywhere. I have noticed, with pain, her presence in 
church ; I have even met her, with horror and amazement, at a funeral. Only the 
comic papers have the mysterious secret of avoiding her. Even materials which at 
first appear unpromising have their yield of laughter. When we hear of the minor 
misfortunes or accidents which have happened to very dear friends we sympathise, as 
long as we can do so with a straight face, and then we run away to some place where 
we may laugh undetected. It is quite enough that a man should resemble your 
opinion of him for him to amuse you. A and B decide that C isameanman. They 
see C perform some little act of meanness. A and B look at each other, and their 
eyes twinkle, and they feel comfortable all over. When the mere fact of a man being 
himself is enough to amuse other men surely we need no adventurous search for 
amusement. It oozes out of the commonest experiences in life. 

But there is amusement and amusement. There is the laughter and the smile. 
Laughter is a contagious nervous derangement, painful to hear and hideous to behold. 
If prolonged it may cause serious suffering to the laugher, so that he says openly that 
he fears he will die of it. More satisfactory, both from Lord Chesterfield’s point of 
view and from others, is the smile, especially the secret, barely visible, deeply con- 
solatory smile, and therefore, though since the world is full of the most ridiculous 
things we do not need to seek for amusement, we may exercise our discretion in our 
choice of amusement and procure it in the most pleasing and highly concentrated 
form. Such, for instance, is the amusement which one may obtain from observing an 
ill-supported dignity. Aggrieved vestrymen are for this reason generally worthy of 
attention ; schoolmasters may also sometimes give us cheerful moments. A mayor is 
not a bad thing, especially if his mayoral trappings sit ill upon him. In this lies the 
true reason why bishops should not bicycle although their dress would seem to be 
specially adapted for the purpose. Pleasure may be found also in hearing definite and 
authoritative statements on art, literature, politics, the breeding of pigs, or the quest 
of amusement, so long as those remarks are made with great conviction of their truth 
and a strong sense of their importance by one who is not in any way qualified to speak 
on the subject at all. 

And in this respect I have now done what I can. 


* * * * * 


By far the most irresistible of all humour is furnished by w 1 Aiden 
writers of exceptional dullness. The professional funny writer is believes in 
never half so funny as the writer who is incapable, not merely of unconscious 
inventing, but even of perceiving a joke. If I were to be asked humour. 
what is the most humorous book ever published, I should at once reply Zhe Hermit 
of Aleova. I do not suppose there are fifty persons living who ever heard of this 
book. It was written and published in America about forty years ago by a solemn 
and illiterate ass, and its unconscious humour has never been even approached by 
any recognised humorist, American or English. I once owned a copy of this price- 
less treasure, and one night showed it to a friend, who sat up till daylight disturbing 
the rest of all the other inmates of the house by shrieks of delight. Once in the 
course of the night I was roused by mysterious knockings which accompanied these 
shrieks, and on getting up to investigate the cause, found that my friend was knocking 
his head against the wall in a vain effort to relieve his feelings. I presume a copy 
of the book might be had from some American dealer in second-hand books, pro- 
vided a sufficiently large price were to be paid. It would be worth almost any price 
to the conductors of a comic paper ; for if it were to be reprinted as a serial it would 
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make the fortune of the paper in which it should appear. Next to Zhe Hermit of 
Aleova in unconscious humour I should rank a certain religious weekly, of wide 
circulation. Such a thing as an intentional joke never yet appeared in its chaste 
columns, but the solemn way in which it reproduces the theories of fifty years ago, 
and its blissful’ and unlimited ignorance of modern thought, are delicious. 
When I say that this remarkable paper believes that Darwinism is an atheistical 
theory held by a very few wicked men, who are mere pretenders to scientific 
knowledge, some faint idea of its peculiar humour may be obained. Were I to be 
appointed editor of a professedly comic paper I should surround myself with a staff 
of the dullest men in London, and employ half-a-dozen young and ardent proof- 
readers to correct the paragraphs of the dull men. The result of the unconscious 
humours of the writers, and the improvements added to it by the ambitious proof- 
readers, would be the funniest comic paper ever published. The reason why comic 
papers are as a rule depressing to the spirits is that they are written by premeditated. 
humorists. The moment some enterprising man grasps the truth that unconscious 
humour is the best of all humour, we shall have a dull man’s comic paper that will 
convulse the United Kingdom with laughter. 


* * * * * 


True humour is only found in the deadly serious. The native 

Ailen Upward home of humour is Scotland. Witty people are never humorous; 
follows on the the Irish are as devoid of humour as the Scotch are of wit. 

same side, In these days conscious humour has been expelled from litera- 

ture. The comic papers are not comic, and cultured writers are 

humorous in spite of themselves. It is considered that humour is low, but this is a 


mistake. True humour is never low. There is nothing more truly humorous than a 
bishop, and some earls are extremely laughable. 

Formerly I used to go to farces in search of humour. I now go to Ibsen’s plays. 
There is a mine of rich fun in Ibsen. You go to the theatre, and the curtain goes up, 
and a mother says she wishes her child were dead. Then somebody comes on and 
tells her the child és dead. That is the first act. Then the curtain goes up again, and 
two people sit and talk about it, while the mother prowls round in a rockery at the 
back, like a cat on the tiles. That is the secondact. Then the curtain goes up again, 
and everybody talks it all over once more, ending by saying it can’t be helped. That 
is the third act, and it concludes the play. It lacks incident, but if you can only enter 
into the spirit of the thing it is exceedingly funny. 

Next to Ibsen, the greatest field for humour is in melodrama. Melodrama is 
livelier than Ibsen, but Ibsen has no comic relief. That is why I prefer Ibsen to 
melodrama. But melodrama is sometimes very good. I once saw a play in the 
provinces about the Indian Mutiny, in which there was one scene that beat anything 
I ever heard of. There was a loaded cannon pointing at the tent in which the hero 
slumbered. Enter the villain, who applied a light to the touchhole. Enter from behind 
a tree the heroine, who realised the situation, and after the igniting of the touchhole, 
but before the emergence of the ball at the other end, twisted the cannon clean round 
on its carriage, so that the ball as it came out took the grinning villain in the abdomen 
and killed him, with the smoking match still in his hand. It was only the second act, 
so, of course, he came to life again and had to be killed several more times in the course 
of the play. But that wasn’t the heroine’s fault. She would have done for him with 
that cannon just the same in the fifth act, if she had been allowed. She was a smart 
girl, full of presence of mind, and always on the spot when wanted. I never came 
across a better heroine. I should like to have seen Mrs. P—tr—ck C—mpb—l in the 
part. 

I have an aunt living in the provinces, the widow of a clergyman, and occasion- 
ally I have the poor thing up to town for a short holiday, and take her round to 
entertainments that I think she can understand. The other day I took her to the 
Surrey Theatre to see a magnificent play called Zrue as Stee/. It cost 2s. to the 
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dress circle; and when I state that there were three villains who pursued their 
evil careers through no less than thirteen separate scenes, it will be admitted that 
you got value for the money. 

In the prologue the hero saved the wicked employer’s life from the gun of the 
wicked trades-union agitator ; in return for which the wicked employer stripped the 
roof off the hero’s cottage, so that the real snowflakes came through on his dying 
wife and killed her on the spot, while the hero was arrested for murder. This was a 
mere hors d’auvre to whet your appetite for what was to follow. In the play itself, the 
hero, who had of course escaped from penal servitude—a hero can always do that, but 
a villain can’t: no villain was ever known to escape from penal servitude—the hero, I 
say, turned up as a diamond king and revealed himself to his daughter in the hearing 
of the wicked lover, concealed in the conservatory. The wicked lover, who was already 
married by English but not by Spanish law to a lovely Spaniard, thereupon gave her an 
appointment to come and be murdered at the old sluice house. The wicked lover is 
always luring his fair victims to places of this kind, and though they ought to know by 
this time what is in store for them, they go on coming as confidingly as ever. The 
wicked lover opened a trap-door in the dark, and the fair Spaniard fell through it, 
amid the excited groans and hisses of the audience, which were changed into loud 
cheers when the scene shifted suddenly, and revealed the hero climbing out of the 
water on the mill-wheel with the victim still breathing in his arms. 

Then there was an iron foundry, and the good young lover, who was the long-lost 
son of the wicked employer (now verging on bankruptcy), was put under a steam- 
hammer and pounded to the actual shrieks of the audience (a fact), till the hero, who 
was feigning to be deaf and dumb, suddenly dragged him away, but in doing so 
revealed his identity to the wicked trades-unionist. All parties now adjourned to a pit- 
shaft, where the hero got into a cage which conveniently went down when the police 
came to look for him, but came up in time to let him save his daughter from abduction. 
After which one of the villains shot the other, in mistake for the hero, and the third 
villain repented. Tableau, slow music and curtain. 

I say that is humour ; and if any syndicate approaches me properly, I am prepared 
to write a humorous play on those lines which will run for forty years. (Apvr.) 


* * * * * 


Does anyone go in quest of laughter in these degenerate days ? 

The rival quests of The Golden Girl and The Holy Grail are Arthur Lawrence 
somewhat dull and serious matters, if I am able to judge. There is afraid to laugh. 
seems to be little mirth in the sex “problem” which way you 

look at it, and rampant sectarianism, the weaving of theological webbings, and the 
construction of new creeds which have nothing to do with morals or religion, with 
this life or the next, seem eminently calculated to quench laughter, and to make the 
Merry Jester look a poor fool indeed. 

I have been told by thinking men and women—people who make a profession 
of serious thinking, and seem to flourish on it considerably—that, amongst others, 
Mark Twain, Max Adeler, and a certain mere beginner in literary enterprise, the late 
Mr. Charles Dickens, to wit, are quite vulgar, and that there is no virtue inthem. The 
other day I expressed a rabidly contrary opinion to a Representative Thinker, and I 
shall not soon forget the way in which he said, “ Well, I pity you!” 

Sometimes one is tempted to ask—as far as “literature” goes—where is true 
humour to be found? In answer to this question it has been frequently impressed 
upon me that Max Beerbohm, George Bernard Shaw, and Frank Harris have made 
a corner in it, and that no other is genuine. I believe, also, that whether you laugh 
at or with a man is a mere detail. 

In the days of my childhood, when I had time to read books and to enjoy myself 
generally, I imagined—in the innocence of my poor childish heart—that laughter 
was something to be desired, and I really used to regard the humorist as a public 
benefactor, From such depths can one spring! During the last fifteen years, 
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however, matters have changed. The questers after laughter are apparently getting 
feebler and fewer, the “professional humorist,” as he is sneeringly termed, is 
becoming extinct, and if one happens upon a survival, one is oppressed with the 
feeling that the time cannot be far distant when he will either blow out his brains or 
become a Member of Parliament, 

No doubt there is a large public—a very large book-buying public—on the. look- 
out for a humorist, but the literary critic and certain highly effective social influences 
are against him. The mere payment per thousand words system is not altogether 
encouraging, for if brevity is the soul of wit, it is also death to good business ; and 
where are the editorial connoisseurs to be found who shall measure out and apprize 
the precise value of witticism amd humour ? 

If I may claim any living writer as a true humorist I must also claim him as one 
of the world’s heroes, for every man’s hand is against him. To the lover of laughter 
it is rather a sad thing if present-day humour is to be left in the hands of the paltry 
satirist and the despicable punster, but I have no doubt that there is a good time 
coming when sermons, essays, and sanguinary stories shall not entirely engross the 
editorial and publishing community, and laughter will become almost fashionable 
again. Meantime, I propose to vie with the Vicar of Bray in the sense of not going 
in front of the times, or being too much behind them, and ‘so I confess that when I 
laugh, I laugh secretly, and if at any time a giggle escapes me, I am wholly ashamed, 
and will try not to do it again, 


. * * 7 * 


Arnold When I was a young man, I foolishly entertained the notion 
Golsworthy is that anything humorous was something that made you laugh ; 
anxious to know but since I have grown up I have learned that anything which 
what humour is. makes you laugh is mere vulgarity. And taking this point of view, 
I feel sure that no one can concientiously charge our leading humorous journals with 
being vulgar. It is pretty much the same with the term “comedy” in my experience. 
In my green and salad days I have paid good money away to see a “comedy,” under 
the impression that I was about to sample some of the most bewildering fun that 
human ingenuity can invent. Instead of which I have found myself sitting uncom- 
fortably before dismal scenes, with the big salt tears welling up into my eyes, and 
the people in front of me looking round with a cold, unsympathetic stare, as if to 
intimate that if I didn’t leave off sniffing in that jerky way they would call for help and 
have me summarily dealt with. 

It will be seen, therefore, that I am not a person with even a moderate idea of 
what humour is. In weaker moments I confess to having sometimes repeated a little 
story which appeared to me to be funny ; but if I did not succeed in raising a laugh 
with it, I have always stolen silently away without committing violence of any kind. 
Many people, however, who assert that they are humorists (and I readily acknowledge 
the value of assertiveness in these days) scoff at this inapt method of attempting to 
make a fellow-creature’s life brighter and more hopeful. They will tell a plain, un- 
varnished tale, without any sauce or trimmings, as it were, and having arrived at the 
dénouement will announce the fact by digging their victim violently in the ribs with 
the elbow or the nude hand. And while the victim is writhing ina doubled-up con- 


dition, desperately endeavouring to disentangle his lungs from his liver so that they § 


may be use separately, the true humorist flatters himself that the distressing scene is 
an exhibition of really paralysing mirth. This, I am assured, is the secret of success 
in humour. 

I hope it will not be assumed that I have temporarily abandoned the habitual 
sobriety of a lifetime if I venture the opinion that humour is a subjective rather than 
an objective phenomenon. ‘This I know reads like something funny ; but I hope, in 
any case, that it will be found to be, like the war scares in the daily Press, funny 
without being vulgar. If the test of humour is its faculty to amuse, then it must be 
judged not by itself, but by the effect it produces. That is to say, humour depends 
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for its success on the ability of people to appreciate it. A man may have a good 
story to tell, but if he constantly repeats it to people with no sense of humour it will 
never prove a source of amusement. The successful humorist, therefore, is not he 
with a droll story available for consumption, but he who can find a satisfactory con- 
sumer. I do not of course propose to indicate the kind of person who is least likely 
to have a sense of humour, because this is no time for the making of fresh enemies. 
The ordinary man will hear with equanimity that in your opinion his moral system is 
defective, and his religious professions a fraud ; but if you venture to suggest that he 
has no sense of humour he will regard himself as the victim of a cruel and unmerited 
slander. 

It is a tradition in the City that the greatest repcsitory of humour is the Stock 
Exchange. (There is no occasion for alarm; I do not propose to quote any 
examples.) My experience in the City confirms my view that humour must be measured 
by its effect. I was talking recently to an elderly gentleman who has been engaged 
in the banking business for upwards of forty years. I asked him to tell me in con- 
fidence what was the funniest thing he had experienced during his City life. After 
thinking for a moment, the old gentleman leaned forward with twinkling eyes and said 
he remembered something wildly funny that had once come under his notice in that 
bank. A new junior clerk had been told to despatch a couple of letters to Australia, 
and he had sent them off with only a penny stamp on each. The old gentleman, shaking 
with laughter, laid his hand pathetically on my shoulder and positively assured me 
that that was the funniest thing he had ever heard of. 


* * * * * 


In order that the symptom known as laughter may be develuped, 
the patient must be on good terms with.the practitioner— and with Edwin Hamilton 


himself, especially the latter. One seldom gives way to audible is analytical, 
merriment when reading, because the sense of privilege or dis- 

tinction is lacking ; anybody may read the same book. But, when a joke is evolved 
in the course of conversation, the listener feels elated. He has heard something 
unknown to the world at large; he feels that he is relatively a person of some 
importance, and laughter supervenes. For a like reason pantomime “ gag” is better 
received than the text, though the latter may be at times intiinsically superior. 
Dublin galleries always roar at “‘ very like a whale” in Hamlet, doubtless because they 
regard the passage as “gag” and rejoice at being regaled with a rendering not 
commonly conceded. Another form of inward congratulation is an important factor 
in the success of a pantomime joke. The point which remains unseen for a second 
of time creates a louder laugh than that with which a more obvious witticism is greeted. 
If the laughter remain outstanding for a second and a half, or even for two seconds, so 
much the better ; but beyond that it is not safe to go. Within these limits, what a 
laugh loses in spontaneity it gains in volume. This is because each member of the 
audience thinks himself clever by reason of his having solved a mystery, and self-esteem 
prompts him to advertise his perspicacity. To one who has lived many years in an 
atmosphere of humour, the absence of fun may in itself be funny. For example, an 
intending borrower said to a possible lender: “Have you any money?” and the 
possible lender laughed. The normal enquirer would doubtless have veiled his query 
in some more or less obscure reference to bullion, bimetallism, exchequer, or finance, 
and thus the man who said exactly what he meant was eccentric, and, as such, 
amusing. Instances of Jaughter evoked by the absence of fun might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Here are a few examples :—Tourist to sexton of church, in the vaults of 
which bodies become tanned by natural agency: ‘ We want to see the leather men.” 
Patient, ushered into physician’s consulting room: “ Please make me well.” Host 
to guest who has kept him up too late: “ Please go away.” Often the dullest remark 
of the evening excites most merriment, and will live and be repeated after the brilliant 
sayings have died and been forgotten. Rugged rock may be as welcome in an ornate 
garden as a cultivated spot in a region where rocks abound; but, at the same time, I 
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should be slow to advise the intending humorist to rely for his fame solely, or even 
mainly, upon the exclusion of humour. 


. * - + * 


The H “Tell me where is Fancy bred,” quoth the poet in the song, 
e rion. °° ° ° . 
Stuart Erskine who, after giving a number of more or less frivolous and impertinent 
thinks the quest answers to his conundrum, leaves the matter very much undecided, 
for laughter a if I mistake not. 

melancholy one, The fact is, ’tis as difficult to trace Fancy to its original sources 
as it is to discover the sources of Laughter. Both are slippery entities. Both vary in 
their character and constituents according to the genius and humour of the person 
who attempts to define them. And never was it truer of anything than it is of 
Laughter that what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

I apprehend that the man who sets forth professionally, as it were, on a quest of 
Laughter is like to have a very melancholy time of it ; just as he who is in the habit 
of expecting much is apt to be egregiously disappointed. Undoubtedly, the best time 
to encounter objects designed for the purpose of provoking mirth is when we are not 
on the look-out for them ; for at such periods the mind, being relaxed, as it were, and 
taken off or disengaged from that melancholy which generally comes upon it in conse- 
quence of our endeavours to keep it amused, we, by being taken at a disadvantage, 
are much more likely to be entertained by them. But this observation is not designed 
to apply to the professionally Funny Man, whose melancholy antics must ever prove 
discouraging even to those temperaments that are most easily pleased. 

Swift wrote an excellent treatise on a broom-stick, and ’tis even conceivable that a 
man of similar genius might evolve a diverting narrative out of a quest for Laughter. 
The broom-stick essay is very amusing reading, but I much doubt if any of our modern 
men of letters would be able to make their history near as entertaining. Indeed, the only 
modern author who, in my opinion, would be likely to do justice to so great a topic is 
Mr. Richard le Gallienn2, whose recent quest of a Golden Girl has probably given him 
some sort of facility in the description of that kind of adventure. But Mr. le Gallienne 
is in America ; besides, he labours under one great disadvantage, which is, that his 
humour, if spontaneous, is generally unconscious. 

For my own part, I am inclined to think that any quest of Laughter not personally 
conducted by the staff of THe IpLEr is likely to be attended with the most melan- 
choly results. 











The Deep Peace of June- 
(Drawn by W. Arthur Rouse.) 





